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DEVELOPING THE ADULT MIND 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


America’s oldest, richest and, in many 
university 
For the past several 


respects, greatest has been 
pioneering again. 
years it has been conducting experiments 
which already have pointed the way to a 
solution of some of the most complex prob- 
lems of education. 

The problem of how to bring about a 
relationship between theory and 


practice has plagued educators for genera- 


closer 


tions—indeed, since the days of the ancient 
Plato himself spoke of the differ- 
ence between ‘‘having learned’’ and ‘‘hav- 
ing believed.’’ The former, he said, indi- 
eated belief without knowledge, while the 
latter indicated belief with knowledge. In 
other words, there is a difference between 
having accepted an idea or fact and having 
learned it convincingly through experience. 
To-day it is generally recognized that too 
much of American education has been of 
the type, with 
ladled out to students unprepared to weigh 


Greeks. 


unconvincing knowledge 
critically and on the basis of experience the 
information before them. Many educators 
have sought to rectify this defect in teach- 
ing by directing children to do things 
themselves, with their own hands and out 
of their own experiences. Antioch College, 
for example, has made a notable contribu- 
tion through its plan of interspersing work 
with study, a plan whieh allows the student 
to work a few months and then return for 
a few months of study. But this movement 





By 
CARROLL KILPATRICK 
MANAGER, WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
The Birmingham News 


of training and teaching has not been wide- 
spread, and the tendency still is for the man 
of affairs too often to scoff at the theorist, 
who in turn too frequently disregards the 
man of business. 

Not long after he became president of 
Harvard in 1933, James Bryant Conant 
accepted for the university a large grant 
from Lucius N. Littauer to be used to train 
men for government service and a bequest 
from the widow of Lucius W. Nieman, for- 
mer publisher of The Milwaukee Journal, 
the proceeds of which were to be employed 
‘‘to promote and elevate the standards of 
journalism in the United States and edueate 
persons deemed specially qualified for jour- 
nalism.’’ The problem of how to put the 
to the 
President Conant 


use in an institution 
had 
‘must be a truly national university’ 
by no means a small one. 
nalism was out of the question. So 
another 
training in government service. 

After a thorough study, Mr. Conant de- 
eided upon the Lucius N. Littauer Graduate 
A distin- 
cuished faculty was recruited, with John H. 
Williams, the 
Reserve Bank of New York, as dean. 


money best 


which announced 


’ was 
A school of jour- 
was 


run-of-the-mine department for 


Sehool of Public Administration. 


ederal 


The 


small student body was to be composed of 


vice-president of 


young men who had achieved prominence 
They 


eranted a leave of absence from their jobs 


in government work. should be 
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in Washington or in state capitols, and, at 
Harvard’s expense, spend a year of concen- 
trated research in some particular field of 
administrative work. 

These 


the Law School as well as to the School of 


fortunate persons have access to 
Arts and Sciences, but their time is primar- 
ily devoted to their own research problems, 
a few classes and seminars. Last spring 
the School of Public Administration pub- 
lished 
excellent scholarly book entitled ‘‘Publie 


some results of its research in an 
Policy,’’? to which members of the faculty 
and student body contributed. The vol- 
ume, as one person suggested, was not ‘‘ad- 
dressed to scholars as an explanation of the 
perversity or stupidity of politicians, but 
to citizens, civil servants and political lead- 
ers as an account of what light scholarship 
may throw on what is being done and what 
ean be done.’’ It contained chapters on 
such subjects as the nature of administra- 
tive responsibility, price policies and full 
employment, labor market control, social 
scientists in the Federal Reserve System 
and a discussion of the nature of the regu- 
latory process. The rapid expansion in the 
activities of federal, state and local govern- 
ments makes the necessity for such investi- 
gation apparent. 

With several years’ experience in the 
front lines behind them, Littauer Fellows 
vo to Harvard fully aware of the realities 
of politics. They know the techniques and 
the routine of office work. They have been 
faced with problems demanding a practical 
solution. Important questions of policy 
and procedure have been part of the day’s 
work, 
with the help of the trained scholar, who 


knows the history of older forms of gov- 
. =) 


Can these questions be answered 


ernment and the practices of contemporary 


covernments? Harvard believes the an- 


swers can be found, at least in part, given 
a willingness for research and experimen- 
tation; it believes, moreover, that ‘‘attempts 
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’ are worthy 


at clarification and analysis’ 
of the scholar and student. 
Men prominent in government—members 
of the President’s cabinet, members of Con- 
gress, mayors, governors and directors of 
are invited 





various government agencies 
to the Littauer School for discussions with 
the fellows. Practical problems econfront- 
ing these administrators are presented to 
the fellows, who thus have an opportunity 
to test their theories and the results of their 
study in debate with experienced practi- 
tioners. These visitors, as well as members 
of the faculty, are given no quarter by the 
students, who will not accept an assumption 
without eriticism and examination. The 
relationship is beneficial to the professor as 
well as to the student, giving both an op- 
portunity to appreciate the activities and 
points of view of the other. It is, of course, 
too early to pass judgment upon the prac- 
tical benefits of a year as a Littauer Fellow, 
but the value of it will hardly be gainsaid, 
and is attested to by all who have been in a 
position to judge the work of the small 
croup that already has returned to active 
administrative work. 

With the Littauer experiment success- 
fully launched, President Conant risked 
the more experimental Nieman Foundation 
for Journalism and offered fellowships to 
working newspaper men for study in any 
field they might choose. Nieman Fellows 
approached Harvard from a somewhat dif- 
ferent experience, but with the same 
healthy skepticism and education in the 
world of reality as their Littauer colleagues. 
Reporters, editorial writers, feature writ- 
ers, science editors and heads of press- 
association bureaus have gone to Harvard 
at Harvard’s expense, and found a wealth 
of information to report. 

The first of the newspaper men to enter 
Harvard, in the fall of 1938, were usually 
greeted—when it was discovered they wore 
ties and even clean shirts—with the sur- 
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prised comment that they did not look a bit 
like the typical reporter. Perhaps they 
were more interested in scholarship than 
but 
they nevertheless had been trained in the 


some of their associates back home, 


same school, had covered fires and murder 
trials, written editorials and feature ar- 
ticles, and, in some instances, covered wars 
Their interests were 
Unlike the 
Littauer Fellows, the Nieman Fellows are 


and foreign capitals. 
almost as varied as Harvard’s. 


civen no credit for their work and are not 
They 
are free, however, to roam at will about 
the university, to attend what classes in- 
terest them and to ask as many questions 
of the faeulty as they like. The lbrary 
and the museums are at their disposal, as 
is a considerable part of the teaching staff, 
which has welcomed these outsiders with 
There 


is time for discussion and debate as well as 


allowed to work toward a degree. 


interest often excited by curiosity. 


time for classes and long hours in the mag- 
nificent Widener Library. And 
three times a month there are dinners with 
publishers, editors and writers from 
throughout the country. 

The science writers have spent virtually 
all their time in the Medical School. One 
reporter did the largest part of his work in 
the Law School, but economies and history 


two or 


are the most popular fields of study, with 
government and sociology next. The editor 
of a Virginia paper with considerable his- 
torical experience—a member of the second 
year’s group—spent innumerable hours in 
the stacks of Widener examining the excel- 
lent collection relating to the history of his 
state. He did work under such professors 
as Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paul M. Buck 
and Howard Mumford Jones. Other fel- 
lows studied history under Sidney B. Fay 
and Frederick Merk. In government, the 
courses under Charles Howard Mellwain 
and Carl Joachim Friedrich were popular, 
as were lectures in economics by Alvin H. 
One fellow, 





Hansen and Paul M. Sweezy. 
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who had covered New York’s City Hall and 
Mayor La Guardia, spent the larger part of 
his time at work on a study of the American 
city of the 1930’s. 

Nearly all the journalists have found in 
Harvard enormous opportunities for profit- 
able study. And nearly all of them have 
taken more courses than wisdom dictated. 
The day the second crop reached Cam- 
bridge, in September, 1939, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, who as Professor Frankfurter 
had helped make a success of the first year’s 
experiment, argued that no one should take 
more than three courses. ‘‘Two would be 
better,’’ he told the fellows, ‘‘and one would 
be ideal. 
Know all there is to know about it. 


Master some particular subject. 
The 
training will be good for you and you will 
be able to think more clearly in all fields 
than if you dipped into a dozen subjects 
without really coming to grips with any of 
them.’’ His advice has not been followed 
by more than a few of the fellows. He 
In the middle 
of the year the same group had as a guest 


predicted it would not be. 


for dinner Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whose 
experience perhaps has been more closels 
akin to journalism than has the Justice’s. 
“You 


she 


She argued in favor of diversity. 
have to write about all sorts of things,”’ 
said. ‘‘I should think you would want to 
learn something about a great many differ- 
ent subjects.’”’ 

By the end of the year, the majority of 
that group of fellows probably would have 
Yet 


was certainly no unanimous opinion even 


agreed with Mr. Frankfurter. there 


on that subject. Newspaper men, unfor- 
tunately, seldom enjoy the luxury of re- 
porting merely one type of activity, but, in 
most instances, must be ready for any as- 
signment. With only nine months at Har- 
vard it is naturally difficult for a person 
to ignore all but one opportunity. Perhaps 
two years instead of one would give time 
for specialization. Several persons have 
felt that nine months is not long enough 
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for the task at hand. Others have argued 
that 


away from a regular Job. 


nine months is long enough to stay 


One or two of the more ‘‘practical’’ Nie- 
man Fellows have complained of the ivory- 
tower features of the university. And some 
of the professors have thought the fellows 
are given too much freedom when they 
should be required to observe to a greater 
Yet the 


faculty, on the whole, has weleomed the 


extent the scholarly disciplines. 


fellows and expressed genuine gratification 
over the opportunity to know men with 
newspaper training. 

The fellows, for their part, have found 
time to explore with some of the nation’s 
ablest questions that have 
puzzled them. The quality of their think- 


minds long 
ing undoubtedly has been improved by the 
experience. One person said in all honesty 
that he had grown to have greater faith in 
his profession and in his own thinking after 
realizing that even the greatest scholars 
as uncertain as he. Another 


were often 


strongly dissented. He argued that news- 
paper men were in fact novices in the field 
of human knowledge, and, while they had a 
smattering of understanding of dozens of 
subjects, they had anything but a profound 
understanding of most of the subjects about 
The tragedy was, he in- 
often 


which they wrote. 
that the 
influenced publie opinion to a greater de- 


sisted, newspaper writer 
eree than the seholar, who did have a real 


This 


fellow would reverse the common saying 


knowledge based on years of study. 


and call the newspaper man the impractical 
person and the scholar the truly practical 
one, for he said, the scholar’s knowledge is 
based on intensive study and experimenta- 
tion while the newspaper man’s knowledge 
is based too often on hasty observation and 
While the scholar is 
to speak with authority, the 


second-hand sourees. 
competent 
newspaper writer is the authority of mil- 
lions of Americans, or at least the nearest 
The need, 


thing to an authority they know. 
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therefore, for closer relationships between 
scholar and journalist, with the latter act- 
ing as an interpreter of the findings of the 
former, should be apparent. 

A seore of Nieman Fellows are now back 
at their typewriters, and it is admitted they 
benefited immensely from their sojourn at 
America’s oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing. But their connections with the uni- 
versity, unfortunately, have come to an 
end, which should not be. If President 
Conant could find a way for a continuing 
relationship between Nieman Fellows and 
the Harvard faculty he would contribute 
even further to the enrichment of American 
journalism. 

For the effect of the Littauer and Nieman 
experiments on Harvard one has but to look 
at the Harvard Law School, where last year 
Dean James M. Landis, who has_ been 
helping in advising Littauer and Nieman 
Fellows, inaugurated a promising experi- 
ment of his own. It, too, embodies an at- 
tempt to bring about an alliance between 
theory and practice. 

The usual training for a lawyer consists 
of four years in the School of Arts and 
Sciences and three years in the School of 
Law. In too many instances, the student 
has been impatient to finish his academic 
work and embark upon his _ professional 
training. Without benefit of experience in 
the practice of the law or even in the study 
of law, it is obviously difficult for him fully 
to appreciate the direct importance of a 
liberal-arts training. The new plan at 
Harvard will attempt to present a broader 
opportunity for an understanding of the 
value of academic work. ‘‘ Acquaintance 
with and appreciation of the many facets 
of life and thought,’’ Dean Landis believes, 
‘Care as essential to the making of a great 
lawyer as pure professional equipment. .. . 
The great problems of economics or of 
political science are difficult to grasp; their 
ideas complex and profound. Moreover, 
their territories are so broad and diverse 
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that young men will reap small benefit from 
journeys through their fields unless they 
possess some minor guidebook that will tell 
them what they want to know and why they 
believe they should seek that knowledge.’’ 
Nieman and Littauer Fellows, with the 
benefit of anywhere from four to fifteen 
years of practical experience behind them, 
have possessed a fairly complete guidebook 
telling them what they wanted to know. 
The student still in college has something 
of a guidebook in his own mind and he ean 
rely upon the guidance of his professors. 
But here again is the difference between 
‘‘having learned’’ and ‘‘having believed.”’ 

Dean Landis now proposes to allow a 
student to enter the Law School after only 
three years of undergraduate work. Dur- 
ing the first two years in the law he will 
follow the usual courses. ‘‘By then,’’ 
Dean Landis thinks, ‘‘he should be basically 
rounded in the law and at the same time 
inculeated with the professional as distin- 
guished from the collegiate attitude toward 
his work.’’ During his final two years, his 
sixth and seventh, the prospective lawyer 
will divide his time equally between the 
Law School and the School of Arts and 
Sciences. At the same time that he is com- 
pleting his study of law, he will be able to 
go back into the social sciences with specific 
questions and problems inspired by his law 
training. At the end of his seventh year 
he will be awarded the A.B. and LL.B. de- 
erees. 

One other experiment in practical educa- 
tion should be mentioned. <A short distance 
down the Charles River from Harvard, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 
1938 has been offering fellowships, under 
grants of funds from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, to young executives of proved 
managerial ability and seasoned intellec- 
tual capacity for twelve months’ study in 
the field of business administration and 
economics. No special attempt is made to 
improve the technical facility of the Sloan 
Fellows; rather the effort is made to provide 
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a broader understanding of the functions 
and opportunities of business. Through- 
out the entire carefully planned program 
‘‘there is a continuing emphasis upon the 
forward-looking responsibilities of industry 
to society and upon external influences 
bearing on industrial administration.’’ In- 
dividual research and investigation are en- 
couraged, and conferences are arranged 
with leading executives, government offi- 
eials and labor leaders. Like the holders 
of Nieman Fellowships, Sloan Fellows may 
not work for a degree. But they may do 
important work, too, and in many ways 
may be more influential than either the 
journalists or government officials trained 
at Harvard, for the young business execu- 
tives return to policy-making positions. 
Mankind yet has many lessons to learn 
from older civilizations and from an ex- 
amination into the weaknesses of contem- 
porary societies. These lessons should be 
of practical and immediate value to mature 
men. The undergraduate is handicapped 
because of his inexperience in the problems 
of present-day life, and is thus unable to 
appreciate to the _ fullest 
handed down to him or collected from his 


information 


own researches. He is ill-equipped to relate 
to contemporary needs the findings of the 
scholars, whose work should be made the 
most of on this living, whirling planet. If 
the man of the ‘‘practical’’ world returns 
occasionally to the quieter life of a univer- 
sity, there to seek an answer in research 
and experimentation to the awful questions 
that harass mankind to-day, the whole com- 
munity will profit thereby. The teacher, 
likewise, will benefit by a sharper, more 
hard-headed analysis of his activities and 
become more 


and should 


acutely aware of his responsibility to help 


conclusions, 
direct a drifting universe. Time is short. 
To wait for the next generation to provide 
the answers will be too late. The demand 
to-day is for a re-education of men who 
already hold places of responsibility and 
leadership in the community. 
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CHINESE UNIVERSITIES 
AND THE WAR 


Chinese people traditionally have 
the Scholar. 


TH 
revered Popular respect for 
learning places on the educated man in 
China a peculiar responsibility, and creates 
for him many opportunities. In the gov- 
ernment, and throughout Chinese society, 
university-trained men and women occupy 
key positions. They largely dominate the 
Chinese renaissance. 

In spite of the rapid development of 
education in recent years, the proportion 
of Chinese who have received college edu- 
cations is very small. Before the war there 
were only 108 eolleges and universities in 
China, 1937 enrolled 41,922 stu- 


dents. disproportionately 


which in 
There 

large number of faculty and staff members, 
totaling 11,850. 
a result of various factors, such as the effort 


was a 
This four-to-one ratio was 
to raise standards by refusing to admit to 


the 


there was also a tendency to encourage re- 


college any except best applicants; 
search by keeping to a minimum the teaech- 
ing hours of each professor. 

There were three types of institutions of 
higher learning. The national universities 
received their principal financial support 
from the central government in Nanking, 
of the 


provincial 


and were under the direet control 
Ministry of The 


universities enjoyed a similar relationship 


Edueation. 


to the authorities of their respective prov- 
Inces. 

There was a third group of private uni- 
versities. Although many of them received 
rovernment subsidies, their principal sup- 
Some of the 


best institutions in China were of this type. 


port was from private sources. 


Nankai, for example, was considered one of 
the outstanding Chinese universities. 

The most important group of private in- 
stitutions were, and still are, the thirteen 
Christian colleges, which owe their existence 
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By 
OLIVER J. CALDWELL 
SECRETARY, ASSOCIATED BOARDS FOR 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA 


largely to American generosity. Each year 
more than a million dollars in American 
funds goes into their budgets. This mone 
is derived from endowments and from an- 
nual gifts contributed by mission boards 
foundations and individuals. 

These American-supported colleges are 
of particular interest because they have 
played a part of great importance in recent 
Chinese cultural developments. For three 
quarters of a century American ideas of 
higher education have exerted a formative 
influence in China. 

During this period there has been a revo 
When the old 


Confucian system collapsed, it was neces- 


lution in Chinese education. 


sary to find something to replace it which 
would be capable of meeting contemporary 
Already at hand were a number of 
successful colleges. 
Their graduates held prominent positions 
in the government and in society. Their 
influence was reinforced by returned stu- 
dents who had studied in America, and by 
admiration for America as 


needs. 


American mission 


prevailing 
China’s best friend. 

The result was that China’s new univer- 
sities were American in curriculum and in 
structure, in so far as it was possible to 
imitate the American model. The catalog 
of the average Chinese university, with a 
few exceptions, closely resembled that of a 
typical American institution. There was 
the same departmentalization ; the same col- 
legiate divisions awarded the same degrees 
for approximately the same majors. 

Sometimes this imitation was inappro- 
priate to local necessities. Nationalistic 
scholars disapproved; those who had stu- 
ied in Europe and in Japan were often 


Since 1927 there 


caustic in their criticism. 


has been a widespread modification of the 
American pattern, toward greater flexibil- 
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ity, more research and a more intimate con- 
tact between students and teachers. 

There has also been a healthy return to 
the Western 
methods of scholarship have been applied 
to research in Chinese literature and his- 
tory. Western esthetic standards have ex- 
erted a vital influence on contemporary art 
and literature. The total effect of this 
cultural interchange has been a new vital- 
ity in China’s cultural life. 

For years before the present war, Chi- 
nese campuses were centers of patriotic and 
nationalistic agitation. Students and 
teachers frequently rebelled against what 
they considered the betrayal of China’s 
interest by their government. Because of 
the traditional prestige of the scholar, a 
relatively small number of men and women 
were able to exercise an important influence 
in China’s political life. This influence 
was distrusted by China’s enemies. 

Higher education under the Chinese Re- 
public has tended steadily toward the utili- 
tarian. The industrial reformation in 
China owes much to the universities, which 
have emphasized the training of students 
to help modernize every aspect of the na- 
tional life. For these and other reasons, 
interests opposed to the formation of a 
strong and independent China have long 
feared the Chinese universities. 

When the war started in the summer of 
1937, there was an immediate attack on 
these patriotic institutions of learning. A 
number of important universities were de- 
stroyed in the early days of the war. Nan- 
kai, in Tientsin, for example, was almost 
wiped out. As the battle line advanced 
across China, government institutions far 
in the rear were progressively bombed. 

There are probably no accurate figures 
available concerning the losses of 
China’s universities. However, the follow- 
ing statistics, taken from the ‘‘China Year 
Book,’’ are close to the truth. It is said 
that during the first fourteen months of the 


national cultural heritage. 


war 
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war the national universities were damaged 
to the extent of $22,491,867 Chinese eur- 
The value of the pre-war Chinese 
thirty 


reney. 
dollar 
United States currency. 

The provincial institutions suffered less, 


Was approximately cents 


to the amount of $3,567,200, and the losses 
of private institutions totaled $7,545,812. 
The combined losses of all three types of 
universities came to $33,604,879. 

In some instances the losses were almost 
100 per cent. of the plant and equipment; 
in most cases the campus was abandoned, 
but some equipment was salvaged for use 
in Free China. It is noteworthy that the 
American-supported Christian colleges suf- 
fered smaller losses. The invading army 
was generally much more careful to respect 
However, with the 


American property. 


exception of institutions in Peking and 
Shanghai, it has not been possible for the 
Christian colleges to carry on their recular 
academic work in Japanese-controlled ter 
ritory. 

For the sake of comparison it is interest- 
ing to note the war losses of other parts of 
China’s educational system, as listed in the 
following table; the source is again the 
‘*China Year Book’’: 


Primary schools $96,489, 838 
Secondary schools 65,537,783 
Museums, libraries, 


ete. 18,144,380 


Total 


Universities and col 


$183,796,864 

leges 33,604,879 

Grand total $217,401,743 Chinese National 
Currency 


The first stage of the war, in its impact 
on education, was one of destruction and 
dislocation. This was accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a mass migration to the far-west- 
ern provinces. The government announced 
as its policy the preservation and reestab- 
lishment in free territory of China’s insti- 
tutions of learning. Students were dis 
eouraged from joining the armed forces. 
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ave 


They were taught that the classroom was 


their sector of the front. 


Many Chinese universities had _ been 
splendidly housed and equipped. They 
were seldom able to salvage much before 
their retreat to the west. They found 


themselves, after long, arduous and often 


dangerous migrations, in a_ relatively 


primitive land. They were obliged to take 
up their work under great difficulties. 
The readjustments which have been made 
are a great credit to the students and staff 
Nan- 


kai, for example, after its tragic losses, re- 


members of the refugee institutions. 


established itself in Kunming, capital of 
Yunnan. For the sake of efficiency, it com- 
bined with several sister institutions from 
other parts of the country. Equipment and 
personnel were pooled, and excellent work 
is being done. 

Before the war National Central, in Nan- 
king, was China’s largest university. It 
had a fine campus and was splendidly 
equipped. It was able to transfer a sub- 
stantial amount of equipment to Chung- 
king before Nanking was captured. A new 
temporary university center was speedily 
built 
above the Kialing River. 


in a suburb, on a magnificent site 
Little academie 
time has been lost, in spite of oeeasional air 
raids. 

The home campus was bombed in the first 
days of the war, and severe damage was 
inflicted. 


later were temporarily converted into mili- 


Some of the remaining buildings 
tary hospitals. Then the Japanese army 
took over, and little is known of what they 
have done to the remainder of the equip- 
ment of this first-class institution of learn- 
ing. 

Another typical story is that of Tsinghua, 
the university which grew out of America’s 
return of the Boxer Indemnity to the peo- 
The 


Peking was seized by the Japanese army in 


ple of China. superb campus in 


1937, and is reported to have become a cay- 
Horses stabled in 


Books 


barracks. 


halls. 


alry were 


academic and 


apparatus 
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Meanwhile, Tsinghua Uni- 
versity is very much alive, as a cooperating 


disappeared. 


member of the new Southwest University 
in Kunming. 

Eleven of the thirteen Christian colleges 
were obliged to leave their home campus. 
Their largest center in Free China is in 
Chengtu, where Ginling College, Shantung 
Christian College and the University of 
Nanking are the guests of West China 
Union University. Before the war there 
were 440 students on the Chengtu campus. 
Now there are 2,017, most of them refugees, 
crowded into the original buildings and 
overflowing the emergeney structures built 
since 1937. 

Conditions on this campus are probably 
than where most of the 
settled. There 
has been so far only one bombing of the 
Facilities 


more favorable 


refugee universities have 


academic buildings. are more 
nearly adequate than in many other places. 
The work done is of a high standard. There 
are many reasons for pride in America’s 
contributions to this sector of the academic 
front in China. 

Here, as elsewhere, there is also a black 
Supplies quite inadequate. 
Crowding is intense. There is a great deal 
of privation in the lives of students and 
staff 1 cmbers. There is the ever-present 
danger of aerial attacks. Schedules are so 
arranged as to leave the middle of the day, 


side. are 


when most raids take place, free of classes 
to enable the personnel to seek shelter in 
the countryside. 

The inflation in West China has caused 
a rise in prices to about 15.3 times the pre- 
Academie incomes have re- 
This situa- 
Teachers as 


war average. 
mained relatively stationary. 
tion causes serious hardships. 
well as students are frequently under- 
nourished, and hunger on this campus is 
an ever present reality. 

To meet this situation the government in 
Chungking appropriated in 1940-41 more 
than $5,000,000 C.N.C. to subsidize over 
30,000 students. This subsidy amounted to 
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an average of about $167 per student. Staff 
members also were helped. Additional sup- 
port was provided by friends in America 
and in the other democracies. But condi- 
The subsidy this 
year, must be on a much larger scale. 

The prewar tendency toward the utili- 
tarian has been exaggerated by wartime 


tions are growing worse. 


needs. Engineering, agriculture, medicine 
and the applied sciences in general receive 
increasing attention. China needs trained 
men desperately. Fortunately the tradi- 
tional respect for learning is too strong to 
allow a complete neglect of the liberal arts. 

In a typical American refugee institu- 
tion, the University of Nanking, more than 
a hundred service projects are being car- 
ried on for the benefit of China at war. 
Improved seeds are being distributed by 
the College of Agriculture, which is bend- 
ing its efforts to increasing the food supply. 
Mechanics are being trained to maintain 
traffic on the Burma Road. Mass edueation 
is fostered by the use of the radio, the 
motion picture and other media. Expedi- 
tions survey the natural resources of the 
wild country along the Tibetan border. 
Large contributions are being made to the 
training of personnel and to the develop- 
ment of new machines and techniques for 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. All 
this time scholars _ontinue their teaching 
and research in both the liberal and the fine 
arts. 

In occupied areas, the Christian colleges 
are making a contribution of outstanding 
importance. Yenching and the Catholic 
University are keeping learning alive in the 
Peking area. In Shanghai, 4,251 college 
students are enrolled in American-sup- 
ported institutions. Because it is possible 
to carry on these colleges in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, thousands of boys and 
girls are able to prepare for a better future. 

The work of these institutions can not be 
measured by conventional yardsticks. The 
University of Shanghai, for example, has 
this year a record enrolment of about 900 
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regular college students. But in gauging 
the service of this institution to the people 
of Shanghai, one must also consider an 
additional enrolment of nearly 4,000 men, 
women and children in a great variety of 
subsidiary schools. There are kindergar- 
tens, night schools for laborers, housewives 
and industrial apprentices, a large business 
school and other affiliated institutions too 
numerous to mention. 

This year more than 45,000 young Chi- 
nese are in college, an increase of more than 
The 
number of institutions has also grown— 
from 108 to 115. Before the hostilities, the 
thirteen American colleges enrolled 15.3 
per cent. of all Chinese university stu- 


7.4 per cent. over pre-war figures 


dents. This percentage has now grown to 
20; there are now 9,009 students of college 
rank in the Christian colleges. 

This general growth has been the result 
of an increasing desire for edueation. 
Although the 115 colleges and universities 
of China in the fall of 1941 admitted more 
than 13,000 new students, a large percent- 
age of applicants were refused admittance. 
The government universities took in about 
7,000 out of more than 18,000 who sought 
admission. Out of 1,400 who applied to 
one Christian college, 160 were admitted. 

Thus there is a greatly increased demand 
for education in China in spite of the war. 
At the same time, facilities are entirely in- 
adequate. As the demand increases, effi- 
ciency decreases, in spite of an attempt to 
maintain standards by barring the poorer 
applicants. 

During the 
learned much, both good and bad, from 


past century China _ has 


European civilization. America and Eu- 
rope would do well now to learn from China 
how to strive for the preservation of cul- 
tural values. China’s universities have 
stubbornly refused to surrender to the pres- 
sure of war. The and the 
people of China have remained loyal to 


their ancient faith in the importance of 


government 


learning. 
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CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY 
JOURNALS 
Association 
ttee on Aid to Libraries 
John R. 


The ecommit- 


lHe Ameriean Library created 


this p t year the Commi 
in War Area 


brarian, Unive. ily ol 


headed by Russell, li- 
Rochester. 
tee is faced with numerous serious problems and 


hopes that American scholars and scientists will 


the solution of one of these prob 


be Ort aid in 


l 

One of the most difficult tasks in library re 
construction after the first World War was that 
of completing foreign institutional sets of Amer- 
ican scholarly, seientifie and technical periodi- 
eals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that 


situation 1s now the coneern of the committee. 


Many sets of journals will be broken by the 


inability of the institutions to renew 


financial 
subseriptions. As far as possible they will be 
completed from a stock of periodicals being pur- 
chased by the committee. Many more will have 
been broken through mail diffieulties and loss of 
have dis- 
The 


impossible to 


shipments, while still other sets will 
appeared in the destruction of libraries. 
size of the eventual demand is 


estimate, but requests received by the commit- 


tee already give evidence that it will be enor- 


mous. 

With a paper shortage imminent attempts 
are being made to eolleet old periodicals for 
pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the 


already limited supply of scholarly and scien- 
tific journals, the committee hopes to enlist the 
cooperation of subscribers to SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTy in preventing the sacrifice of this type of 
material to the pulp demand. It is searcely 
necessary to mention the appreciation of this 
activity by foreign institutions and scholars. 
(Juestions concerning the project or concern- 
ing the value of particular periodicals to the 
project should be directed to Wayne M. Hart- 
well, executive assistant to the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, 


University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


THE 1941 HONOR ROLL OF RACE 
RELATIONS 


['ne announcement by Lawrence D. Reddick, 


eurator of the Schomburg Collection of Negro 


Literature, New York Publie Library, of the 
1940 Honor Roll of Race Relations was pub- 
lished in ScHooL AND Society, March 8, 1941. 
A similar announcement of the 1941 citations 
has just been released. It forms a part of the 
celebration of Negro History Week, which be- 
The list of the ten Negroes 


and four white persons who in the year 1941 


gan on February 8. 


made the most outstanding contributions to the 
betterment of race relations in “terms of real 


democracy” follows: 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who, as first lady of ... 
the land, has repeatedly used the weight of her 
position to speak and work for social justice for all 
Americans, Negroes included. 

Mark F. Ethridge, of Louisville (Ky.), who as 
chairman of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, has proved again that a 
‘Southern ‘all-out?’ 


for job opportunities for Americans, irre- 


Gentleman’’ can make an 
fight 
spective of creed, color or national origin. 

Pearl S. Buck, for her service to the National 
Urban League, and for her splendid letter to The 
New York Times, November 15, 1941, on the Har- 
lem crime news stories. 

Carl Van Vechten, for his 
young Negro writers, and for establishing, at Yale 
University, the James Weldon Johnson Collection 


encouragement to 


of Negro Literature. 

Joe Louis, an American hero, for ability, sports- 
manship, generosity and patriotism. 

A. Clayton Powell, Jr., for his election as the first 
Negro to the New York City Council. 

Dean Dixon, the first Negro to conduct the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra and the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, who organized the ‘‘ March 
campaign for equality of job op- 


” 


to Washington 
portunities for Negroes in defense industry. 

E. E. Just, of Howard University, whose death 
on October 27, 1941, brought to a close the career 
of a distinguished biologist. 

Ollie Stewart, of the Afro American newspaper 
of Baltimore for his articles, the most extensive of 
several series which revealed the actual conditions 
of life for the Negro soldier in the Army training 
camps. 

Ambrose Caliver, of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
for conceiving and supervising the series of radio 
programs, ‘‘ Freedom’s People,’’ which depicts the 
rodle of the Negro in the building of America. 
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Charles S. Johnson, director of the department 
of social science, Fisk University, for his books and 
scientific papers which attained new heights of 
scholarship. 

Richard Wright, for his book, ‘£12 Million Black 
Voices,’’ his Broadway play, ‘‘ Native Son’’ (star- 
ring Canada Lee), and his song (in collaboration 
with Paul Robeson and Count Basie), ‘‘ King Joe’’ 

a tribute to Joe Louis. 

The Unnamed Negro Messman of the USS Ari- 
attack on Pearl 


and fought 


zona, who, during the Japanese 
Harbor, 
the enemy until his ammunition 


manned an anti-aircraft gun 
was exhausted— 
another example of the loyalty and devotion of 
Negro Americans in an arm of our national defense 


for which training is denied them because of color. 


Four organizations also received honorable 
mention : 

PM, New York newspaper, for conspicuously fair 
treatment of the Negro in its news, editorials and 
pictures. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, under the direction 
of Edwin R. Embree, author of ‘‘ Brown America,’’ 
for aid to education in Georgia. 

The National for the Advancement 
of Colored People, for leading the general fight for 


Association 


Negro civie rights, and for winning notable court 
victories in the equalization of Negro teachers’ 
salaries in the public-school systems of the Southern 
states. 

‘“Wings Over Jordan,’’ the choral and educa- 
tional broadeasts, under the direction of the Rev- 
erend Glenn T. Settle, which have reached more 
listeners in this country and abroad than any other 


program of its kind. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE U. S. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

In March, 1867, “the Act creating a Federal 
agency to ‘aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient schools and school systems and to promote 
the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try’” was passed. In commemorating this 75- 
year-old event in the educational history of the 
nation, an opportunity is offered, by reviewing 
the services, past and present, of the Office of 
Edueation, to make it a familiar and friendly 
part of our frame of reference and a_ perva- 
sive influence in the lives of school children as 
well as of teachers. Educational leaders and 
schools intending to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of the office will find authoritative in- 
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formation in documents and reports available 
A bulletin of 
the history of the office will be published at an 


at the Washington headquarters. 


early date, and the March issue of School Life 


will contain “suggestive material.” 


Of particular interest to schools just now is 


‘‘a series of publications entitled ‘Edueation and 
National Defense’; activities and publications 
for the promotion of inter-American friendship 
and of civilian morale through the schools and 
with federal and _ state 


eolleges; ecooperat ion 


agencies in providing school facilities in de- 


fense areas and with the National Resources 
Planning Board and the FWA in long-time 


planning for education.” 

Among the multiple activities of the office 
are those dealing with trades and “certain pro 
fessions” vital to the winning of the war. In 
cooperation with other agencies the aim is to 
reach 10,000 communities in an all-out war 
effort. 

The normal work of the Office of Kdueation, 
in the meantime, is not relaxed, and in observ 
ing the Diamond Jubilee the treadmill activities 
are of seareely less importance than the enor- 
mous expansion of duties contingent upon the 
necessity of preserving the American way of 
life. 

NEW YORK HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
WILL SPEED WORK BUT MAIN- 


TAIN QUALITY 
In response to the emergency demand, the 
New York State Colleges and 
Universities, meeting in Albany at the eall of 
J. H. Miller, associate commissioner in charge 


A ssoclath n ot 


of higher and professional education, agreed to 
speed up college education “without lowering 
and to submit the following 


standards” pro 


posals to their colleges: 


To continue to require not less than 120 semester 


hours in accordance with the standard definition of 


the semester hour; to adhere to the traditional 
standards of admission, including no change in the 
regulations governing requirements for qualifying 
certificates for admission to the professions; ta 
grant not more than 10 semester hours of credif, 
at the discretion of the institutional officials, to 
students who enter military service during any 
semester or term, and to encourage association mem 
bers to increase their programs of physical educa- 


\ 
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tion and to offer such cooperation as they can to 
state and local agencies of civilian defense. 

The conference, which was attended by 70 eol- 
lege officials among whom were 50 college presi- 


dents, approved the fifteen resolutions passed 


by the Baltimore Conference on Higher Edu- 
eation and the War. 
The association, since the students of those 


colleges that have inaugurated speed-up pro- 
erams will attend classes “for the same total 
length of time as in four-year courses,” resolved 


to “seek through the Commissioner of Education 
an amendment to the state scholarship law to the 
that a scholarship holder who completes 
his college course in three years shall receive the 


end 


same scholarship aid that he would have re- 
ceived had he remained four years.” 

John Lund, associate director, Wartime Com- 
mission, U. S. Office of Edueation, explained 
how the Baltimore resolutions “could be put into 
effect” and ple dged “the cooperation of the fed- 
eral office in working with the civilian-defense 


offices in connection with eollege problems.” 


A TIMELY CONFERENCE AT 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
IN order that college woman power may be 
wisely and effectively mobilized, George Irwin 
Rohrbough, president, Monticello College (Al- 
ton, Ill.), 
February 28 and March 1, women representa- 


invited to a two-day conference, 


tives ol thirty mid-western eolleges—one fae- 
ulty member and four students from each insti- 
tution—who are guests of the college “for meals 
and housing.” <A registration fee of $2 is the 
only charge. 

In addition to round tables and panel dis- 
conference has as outstanding 
Douglas Miller, Herbert Agar and 
Mr. Miller, author of “You Can't 
Hitler,” 
“why” of his popular book. 


cussions, the 
speakers 
Blair Moody. 
Do Business. with will explain the 
As an economist 
and diplomat, who was a member of the United 
States Embassy staff for 15 years, he is able to 
speak with authority on “what Nazism means 
to the United States.” Mr. Agar, editor, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is also well-versed in 


both national and international affairs, as is 
evinced by his historical books, “The People’s 
* which won for him in 1934 the Pulitzer 


of the Free.” Mr. Moody, 


Choiee, 
“Land 


prize, and 
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Washington correspondent for the Detroit News 
for nine years and author of “Boom or Bust,” 
will discuss the aftermath of the war, which is 
the theme of his book. 

In extending the invitation to the conference 
President Rohrbough said: 

Colleges are accused often of being ivory towers 
of learning largely separated from everyday life. 
You and I know that in outward appearances this 
may seem to be true—that the things which colleges 
accomplish are not reflected immediately on the 
surface. But now, when our way of life lies in the 
balance, we must manifest on the surface what we 


are—we must show what we can do now. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE LOUISIANA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Tue Lousiana State Board of 
meeting January 24, 1942, adopted the report 
of the Finanee Committee and will present the 
report with its “budget requests to the legisla- 


Edueation, 


ture which involve the increasing of salaries for 
the professional staff and other personnel of 
the colleges under the control of the board,” 
according to an announcement by Joseph E. 
Gibson, Director of Higher Edueation, State of 
Louisiana. 

Following is the report of the committee: 


1. It is understood that the adoption by the board 
of these budget requests for the biennium 1942-44 
is not in any sense an adoption of the budget for 
either year; nor does it constitute the fixing of any 
salaries nor any employment... . 

2. The committee recognizes that certain extra- 
ordinary conditions make it exceedingly difficult to 
predict the needs of the institutions under the con- 
trol of the State Board of Education for the next 
biennium. Among these conditions are: (a) the 
increasing cost of living; (b) the expected decrease 
in student enrolment; (ec) the inereasing cost of 
supplies, materials and equipment; (d) the cur- 
tailment and possible discontinuance of the college 
NYA program of student aid. 

The committee recommends that in all budgets 
the board make an increase in the item for per- 
sonal services of 12.5 per cent., so that the presi- 
dents of the institutions may be enabled to increase 
faculty and other salaries from ten to fifteen per 
cent. These increases should be regarded as 
emergency and not permanent increases and should 
be subject to review if and when the cost of living 
declines. 

3... . The committee feels that the presidents 
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may be relied upon to proceed cautiously in filling 
acancies except in key positions until more definite 
nformation concerning prospective enrolment ean 
be ascertained. 

4, Certain requests are approved for capital out- 


ay expenditures which are needed and justifiable 
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under normal conditions. It is hoped that these re- 
quests will be approved by the legislature with the 
understanding that the board will make these only 
after the emergency has passed; that is, only if and 
when materials may be obtained and building costs 


shall have reeeded to normal levels. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Everett N. Case, assistant dean, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, has been elected ninth president of 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), to sue- 
ceed George Barton Cutten, whose retirement 
next August was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, January 31. 

J. N. R. Score, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Fort Worth, has been elected president, 
Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex.), to 
succeed John W. Bergin, whose retirement was 
announced in ScHooL AND Society, December 
13, 1941. 


Epwarp J. Nose has been appointed presi- 
dent, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


ALBertT W. Dent was recently appointed 
president, Dillard University, New Orleans. 


RusseLL Sturgis Bartuert, formerly assis- 
tant professor of physics, Yale University, has 
been appointed head master, Gunnery School 
(Washington, Conn.), to sueceed Tertius Van 
Dyke. 


Harotp CurTICE AMOs, of the 
American School (Tokyo, Japan), has been ap- 
pointed head master, Adelphi Academy (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.), to sueceed William Slater who has 
been called to service with the Army. S. John- 
ston Hyde, formerly assistant head of the Cin- 
cinnati Country Day School, has been appointed 


principal 


to the department of mathematics to replace 
Richard F. Shepard, who has entered the Navy. 


Francis 8. Smytu, professor of pediatrics, 
University of California, has been appointed 
The 
post has been vacant since the retirement, De- 
cember 31, 1939, of Langley Porter. 


dean of the university’s Medical School. 


A. E. WILDER, JR., has been appointed acting 





head of the department of music, Southeastern 


Louisiana College, Hammond. 


CHARLOTTE SEARLES has been appointed act- 
ing head of the department of speech and dra- 
matie art, Greensboro (N. C.) College. 


Tom STINE, former dean of men and assistant 
to the president, Jamestown (N. D.) College, 
has been appointed director of public relations, 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wise. 


Joun G. Watkins, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Ithaca (N. Y.) College, 
has been appointed professor of education, Ala- 
bama Polytechnie Institute, Auburn. 


Henry J. Orro, former consultant in eduea- 
tion, W. K. Kellogg Foundation (Battle Creek, 
Mich.), has been appointed professor of ele- 
His 


grad- 


mentary education, University of Texas. 
special assignment is the development of 
uate work in this field. 


F. Grant Marsu has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of naval science and tacties, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Francis J. DAAscn, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Houston, assumed his duties as associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, University 
of Arkansas, at the opening of the second se- 
mester. He succeeds L. C. Price, who has ae- 
cepted a position at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


RECENT promotions from associate professor- 
ships to professorships at the University of 
North Ralph Steele 
Boggs and Sterling Aubrey Stoudemire, Span- 
Dudley 
Harold Benedict Gotaas, sanitary engineering; 
Frank Williams Hanft, law; Michael Arendell 
Hill, Jr.. mathematies; Guy 
sociology; Edwin Carlyle Markham and Alfred 


Carolina are as follows: 


ish; Johnstone Cowden, economics; 


3enton Johnson, 


Russell, chemistry; William Anderson Olsen, 
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English, and William Leon Wiley, French. 
Among those advanced to associate professor- 
ships are: Joseph Edison Adams, botany; 


Henry Parker Brandis, Jr., law; Edward Alex- 
eron and Nathan 
maties; Cecil Johnson, history; Roland Prince 
MeClamroch and William Smith Wells, En- 


glish; Floyd Siewert, physical edu- 


ander Can Jacobson, mathe- 


‘| heod re 


eation, and Sherman Everett Smith, chemistry. 


DANIEL L. Ma 1, president, Boston Univer 


sity, has been appointed as the publie’s repre- 
en e on the executive committee of the 
new formed Industrial Relations Council of 
Greater Boston. President Marsh was the 
unanimous choice of the committee which c¢om- 
prises “four management members and four 
labor members.” 


GreORGE VAUGHAN, professor emeritus of law, 


University of Arkansas, has been named by 


Governor Homer Adkins as consultant on a tax- 


survey project for the state. 


Joun J. SEMEL, assistant superintendent in 
vocational edueation, Maryland, has been elected 


president, the American Voeational Association. 


Kk. J. Jounson has been appointed specialist 
in agricultural education, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation 

C. B. Lewis, formerly superintendent of 


schools, Boise City (Okla.), has been appointed 
director of the curriculum, Oklahoma State De- 


partment of Edueation. 


W. S. Benner, former superintendent of 
schools, Marceline (Mo.), has been appointed to 


the Missouri State Department of Education. 

KX. C. Dopp, whose resignation as superinten- 
(Tex. ); 
AND Society, November 22, 


dent of schools, Brownsville Was an- 
nounced in SCHOOL 
1941, is now eollege examiner and director of 


curriculum, Texas State Department of Edu- 
His suceessor in the superintendency 


Brite. 


eation, 
is Ben L. 

ALpua ENtx has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, Logan County (Kans.), to sue- 
eeed Mark Jennings, who recently entered the 
Navy. 

Epwarp T. N. Sapuer, assistant superinten- 
dent of New Bedford 
elected, February 13, to sueceed Allen P. Keith 
Mr. Keith’s retirement 


schools, (Mass.), was 


in the superintendency. 
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was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 
14. Robert H. Murdy sueceeds Mr. Sadler. 

WiLLArD S. Forp, superintendent of schools, 
Glendale (Calif.), has been reelected for a see 
ond term of four years. 

ANTHONY E. Karnes, former commissioner 
of education, Alaska, has been elected district 
superintendent of schools, Maricopa, Calif. 

AvureLiA H. Rernuarpt, for the past twenty 
five years president, Mills College (Calif.), will 
retire in 1943 when she reaches the compulsory 
retirement age of sixty-five years. 

Ronert H. Rurr, president, Central College 
(Fayette, Mo.), will resign next September. 

JouN Water HECKERT, who in 1909 organ 
ized the training school of the department of 
education, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 
and who has served as its director, will retire 
from active service at the close of the present 
academic year. 

Tom D. BuLLock, superintendent of schools, 
Pope County (Ark.), has retired after twenty- 
service. Neil H. Bell has been 


two years of 


elected his suecessor. 


Recent Deaths 

Byron T. MorrinGer, professor of engineer- 
ing, Youngstown (Ohio) College, died, Febru- 
ary 12, at the age of 62 years. Professor Mot- 
tinger had had a long eareer in industry before 
joining the staff of the college, 1938. 

JAMES H. Harris, superintendent emeritus, 
publie schools, Pontiae (Mich.), died, February 
14, at the age of 75 years. Mr. Harris had 
served the public-school systems of Minneapolis 
and Dubuque (Ia.), before reassuming (1921) 
the superintendency at Pontiae, which he had 
left in 1906. He resigned in 1939. 

Sister Mary ScHOLASTICA (NOLAN), O.S.M., 
for the past seven years superior of St. Mary’s 
Academy (Lakewood, N. J.), died, February 16. 


THOMAS MINARD BALLIET, professor emeritus 
of the science of education, New York Univer- 
sity, died, February 18. Dr. Balliet, who was 
ninety years old at the time of his death, had 
been active in public-school and normal-school 
edueation from 1876 until 1904 when he ac- 
cepted the professorship at the university. He 
served in this eapacity and as dean, School of 
Edueation, until his retirement, 1919. 
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FEBRUARY 

Guy S. GREENE, head of the department of 
English and speech, Iowa State College (Ames), 
died, February 20. Dr. Greene went to the eol- 
lece (1930) as head of the department of publie 
speaking and became head of the present de- 
partment when the departments of English and 
publie speaking were merged in 1939. Dr. 
Greene was 45 years old at the time of his death. 


Other Items of Interest 

Saul 
Haas, vice-president of the KIRO radio station 
(Seattle) 


who, in the judgment of the KIRO Edueational 


A runpD of $500 has been set aside by 
“to be awarded to those individuals 


Awards Committee, best complete (in not more 
than 100 words) the statement, ‘If I had a radio 


,9 


station one of the things I would do 


Shorter PDaper 
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the School Broadeast Conference, 


the Institute for Education by Radio, the Asso 


Members of 


ciation for Education by Radio and all those 


interested in “educational and public-service 


radio programs” are eligible tor the contest. 
KIRO’s staff members, the executive committee 
ot SBC, the Evaluation of School 
staff and the publications committee of the AER 
The first 


Broadeasts 


may receive only honorable mention. 
prize is $150; second prize, $100, and five next 
prizes, SoU each. Awards will be announced at 
the thirteenth annual institute of the AER, Co 
lumbus (Ohio), May 3-6. April 10 is the final 
mailing date of entries, which are to be sent to 
George Jennings, vice-chairman, KIRO Radio 
Awards Committee, 228 North La Salle Street, 


Chicago. 





HAVE YOU MET THE SOCIAL 
WORKER? 

“Have you met the social workers rendering 
services in your school community?” is a perti- 
nent question that might well be asked of every 
public-school principal and teacher. The pres- 
ent emphasis upon the vital importance of de- 
veloping integrated personalities among school 
children focuses attention upon the necessity 
of close collaboration among school people and 
social workers to a degree never before realized. 
Such a relationship is exceedingly desirable for 
several reasons. In the first place, both groups 
have much in common in respect to the goals 
toward which they are striving. In the second 
place, social workers possess understandings, 
techniques and data that principals and teachers 
must obtain if they are to do their best for the 
pupils intrusted to their guidance. And, finally, 
such a relationship on a much enlarged scale 
would greatly enhance the effectiveness of the 
steps already taken in this direction by a few 
progressive school men and women. 

Let us consider the first point, the common 
element in the goals of the two groups. The 
schools, on the one hand, seek to develop indi- 
viduals who ean function in their respective 
social groups on a constructive basis with a 
minimum of conflict. To this end, principals 
and teachers are constantly being urged to pro- 





vide environments which will nurture balanced 
and integrated personalities. Social workers, 
on the other hand, endeavor to effect personal 
and social adjustments in those instances where 
individuals and groups have reached an impasse 
in the solution of problems which threaten the 
unity of their individual or group life patterns. 
In many cases, representatives of both groups 
are working with the same people. In order 
to supplement, instead of negating, the efforts 
of each other, a close relationship between these 
workers is indeed essential. 

In discussing the second point, we call atten 
tion to a source that can be of immeasurable as 
sistance to the schools in their work. Consonant 
with the concept of the teacher as a guide is the 
realization that teachers need to develop an un- 
derstanding of, and the ability to use, case-work 
techniques if they are to know their pupils 
against the totality of their backgrounds. So 
cial workers already possess understandings, 
techniques and data that are vitally important 
to teachers. What is more important, they 
stand ready to share these tools with us, if only 
Con- 


scientious teachers, harassed by problems with 


we express the desire to have them do so. 


their pupils about which they feel they can do 
so little, would discover a “gold mine” by de- 
veloping acquaintance with the representatives 
of the social agencies that are in many instances 
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Inalntaining active contacts with the families of 


these children. Even in instances where no 
social agency has had oceasion to establish con- 
tacts with families of problem echiidren,! it is 
possible to enlist the services of these agencies 
in seeking the adjustment of difficult situations. 

Teachers need experience no hesitancy what- 
soever in seeking such assistance, since they, 
with other members of the community, help to 
promote these valuable services through taxes 
and contributions to community-chest drives. 


By acquainting themselves with the offerings 
of the various 
school people would do much toward lightening 


making more 


types of social organizations, 


their own burdens and toward 
effective the work of these agencies. 

Hlow many teachers, for example, know about 
the social-service exchanges in their ecommuni- 
ties? Through such exchanges the schools can 
learn of the social agencies that have had con- 
tacts with the individual children in their build- 
ings and their families. A prineipal, using 
such a source for the first time, would learn a 
great deal about many of his pupils that he had 
not known previously. By integrating his find- 
ings with his own experiences, he would be in a 
position to inerease the effectiveness of his work 
fold. Especially would this be true in 
community areas having more than their share 


Such an interest on the part of 


many 


of social ills. 
the principal and his staff would also make 
much easier the task of the social workers them- 
selves, since, In tar too many eases, lack of un- 
derstanding or sympathy on the part of mem- 
bers of the school staff has inhibited the progress 
their with the 
younger their the 
other hand, the genuine cooperation of school 


of ease workers in activities 


members of families. On 
people has often spelled suecess in opening new 
worlds for confused and unhappy children. 
The following references to cases may serve 
to illustrate more coneretely how teachers 
could have increased their understandings of 
some of their pupils through a more extended 
knowledge of what was taking place in their 
lives outside The worker 


from a family ageney found that twelve-year- 


of the classroom. 


old Jimmie was an obedient, mannerly child in 


1 Some workers with children prefer to speak of 
‘children with problems’’ rather than to label 
them ‘‘problem children.’’ There is a point in 


writing it in that way. 
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class but that he often either came to school 
unkempt or did not come at all. When he came 
unclean, he was either sent out of the room to 
tidy himself or admonished to come in cleaner 
When he failed to at- 


notified. 


clothes the next time. 
tend school, the truant officer 
What the school staff did not know, was that 
Jimmie’s mother, who was twenty years her 
husband’s junior, had finally thrown off the 
responsibility of earing for her eleven children 
and one grandchild; that he was living in a 
four-room shack in the rear of another house 
in a rather dilapidated neighborhood; that he 
with the other members of the family ate most 
of the time potatoes and onions only; that a 
sixteen-year-old sister was trying to fill the 
The single stove 


was 


post deserted by the mother. 
on which the household depended for heat and 
cooking had a broken grate. The electric iron 
which was available had to be heated on the coal 
stove since there was no electricity in the house. 

At times, Jimmie tried to do his own laundry 
or, failing at this, remained from school in 
order to escape embarrassment. The time came 
when his truaney brought him before the juve- 
nile court. The judge, realizing Jimmie’s lack 
of responsibility for his conduct and noting 
his undernourished condition, placed the boy 
in a corrective institution for physical rehabili- 
tation. The judge then placed the parents on 
probation and shifted the guardianship of the 
minor children to the state through the de- 
pendent children’s department. Shortly after 
this, the aged father died. The probation de- 
partment later remanded the mother to the in- 
stitution for women offenders when it learned 
that she was to become the mother of a child 
born out of wedlock. Let it be added, here, that 
this is only a very small segment of the story of 
this family that had several other children at- 
tending various classes in the school. 

Then there was Johnnie, who played truant 
and was very fidgety in class. A _ physical 
examination revealed the presence of hernia. 
A study of the family situation uncovered sev- 
eral instances of mental instability in the imme- 
diate members of the family. This condition 
in itself resulted in such an erratic handling of 
this eleven-year-old boy as to make a con- 
sistent psychological atmosphere impossible. 

Bobbie was an appealing little fellow of four- 
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also played truant from school, and 


who 


teen 
sometimes from home. <A ease worker discov- 
ered that these truancies represented his reac- 
Bobbie 


was living with an irresponsible father who 


tions to a confused and unhappy life. 


paid little attention to the job of rearing his 
son. The child had a strong yearning to be 
with his mother who was married to another 
man. The stepfather, who had already assumed 
responsibility for the daughter of the first mar- 
riage in addition to caring for his own two chil- 
dren and invalid wife, refused to take care of 
Bobbie for any length of time. Even when the 
family agency assumed the cost of his main- 
tenance so that the boy could be with the family 
group in which he was happy, the stepfather 
became so infuriated over the alleged remarks 
of the real father that he insisted that Bobbie 
be moved. 

Inquiries through the social-service exchange 
on the part of the principals or teachers handling 
these children would have disclosed the agen- 
cies then active or which had been active with 
these families. Conferences with representa- 
tives of these agencies would have revealed 
many pertinent data and facts about the social 
soils and psychological atmospheres in which 
these children were being nurtured. Armed 
with this knowledge and understanding, the 
school people concerned would have been in a 
stronger position to give constructive guidance 
to these children. 

A brighter side of the picture lies in the reali- 
zation that here and there progressive teachers 
and principals are attempting to integrate their 
work with that of other social agencies. A prin- 
cipal, who was a board member of one such 
agency, made it her business to know the families 
of her children who were on relief. She pro- 
vided hot lunches to supplement inadequate diets 
and in other ways attempted to render assistance 
where aid was imperative. A few principals 
have organized community councils which meet 
to diseuss the social problems of their districts 
as a basis for developing programs designed to 
ameliorate undesirable conditions. There is an 
urgent need for more school officials to follow 
in the paths being blazed by these principals. 

Principals and teachers may well make it 
their business to learn to use effectively the 


services of the various social agencies of the 
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school communities. In so doing, they ean learn 
They 


can amplify efforts in this direction now being 


more about their techniques and data. 
made by fellow workers. And finally,they ean 
make greater strides toward the goal of devel- 
oping more balanced and integrated personali 
ties among the younger citizens of our country. 
Marion THompson WriGHut 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE TRENDS IN INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING 

THE standardizing of American translations 
and revisions of the Binet seale on school ehil- 
dren was the first step toward using them in the 
publie schools in contrast to the use for which 
the Binet seale itself had been constructed. Be- 
-ause of the concurrent rise of educational tests, 
there was an emphasis on reliability and its 
attendant, objectivity, that necessitated the de- 
velopment of statistical methods to determine 
as accurately as possible the degree to which 
The 


establishing of universal norms ran afoul of the 


the desired characteristies were achieved. 


findings that school children in one part of the 
country could not always be compared with those 
in other parts, and that wider and wider stand- 
ardization merely brought more criticism. In 
order to nullify, as much as possible, the effects 
of schooling, test items were planned to eall 
forth ingenuity in responding. The conflicting 
claims of age-seale and point-seale defenders 
raised serious theoretical questions. There was 
some suggestion of the possibility of predicting 
adult mental level from test results. 

The second period began with the introdue- 
tion of the most carefully standardized age scale 
that had been produced. The introduction of 
the intelligence quotient as an integral part of 
the Stanford Revision system appeared to war- 
rant some prognosis of individual school attain- 
ments and to offer a basis for use in school 
planning if it could be shown that the intelli- 
gence quotient was both constant and reliable. 
With the development of the group tests for use 
in the Army, the problem of age seale versus 
point seale seemed to fade out to a large degree, 
for the group scales were point scales, and the 
individual tests, with two exceptions of note, 








949 


were age scales. Many group tests have been 
published, and these are usable primarily for 
classification. Probably from the renewed at- 
tempts to define intelligence, there was a shift 
from reliability to validity, with a 
But this 


for further statistical re- 


or en phi 1S 
lessening of the worship of objectivity. 


called 


| developments that were not needed 


new en phasi 


linements ane 


In setting up norms or determining reliability. 
Ingenuity was still the dominant feature of test 
construction There was considerable agree- 
ment in delning intelligence as “the capacity 


to learn.” The elaims of predictive possibilities 


for intelligence tests, in keeping with the idea 


of the largely innate character of intelligence, 


were greatly expanded ; and the idea of predic- 
tion as a major function of testing was estab- 
hi hed 


In the third period, the predictive function of 
testing 


influences 


was questioned on the basis of the major 
that The 


swing of views from heredity to environment as 


determine intelligence. 


the principal factor lessened somewhat the ae- 


ceptance of tests because their fallibility as 


measures of “intelligence” was more clearly 


seen. (To the writer it seems that this was no 
reason to question their predictive value.) Med- 
ical testimony of the relationships of physical 
and mental health was influential in upholding 


With the 


tests, which in some places developed into an 


the newer view. increased use of 
extensive testing program, the need for wide- 


spread reorganization of the eurricular and 
administrative features of the school system be- 
came more evident. The theories of intelligence 


The 


points of reliability and validity were subjected 


tended to eall it a quality of behavior. 


to statistical treatments that seemed to clarify 
the concepts, as far as specifie tests were con- 
The techniques by which race and na- 

had 
This and the proof that in- 
tests tend to 


cerned. 


tionality differences been claimed were 
largely diseredited. 
telligenece tests and educational 
measure a common function very largely, have 
led to a more eritical attitude on the part of 
test users and test makers in general. There 
was no attempt to discredit intelligence testing, 
but rather a serious effort to refrain from dog- 
natie assertions as to what the tests are, what 
they test and for what purposes they may best 


be used. If the next two decades can remove 
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the suspicions of intelligence testing from the 
popular mind and make clear that a useful in 
strument for predetermining scholastie achieve- 
ment, for analyzing the individual and for edu 
cational guidance is not a panacea or an infal 
lible guide, the future achievements in the test 
ing field will be richly helpful to our educationa!| 
system. 

Possibilities of future use will depend greatly 
on research activities. The following types ot! 
study will be basic. In the first place, ther 
should be a general attempt to find out how well 
the classificatory function of the tests has de 
veloped in children the tendency to make more 
If tests 


are to be merely an administrative device, then 


thorough preparation in their studies. 


they should be called by some term other than 
“intelligence” tests. The writer likes the phras« 
“scholastic-aptitude” tests; as long as they ar 
validated chiefly by comparison with schoo] 
achievement, that is essentially what they are. 

In the second place, the enlargement of the 
guidance function in the publie schools necessi 
tates the determining of whether aptitudes are 
chiefly matters of adaptability and eapacity to 
learn particular sorts of activities or whether 
they are largely physiological functions. It 
the intelligence tests are found to be more than 
scholastic-aptitude tests, the determination ot 
guidance activities by their results may be ex 
pected to be inereasingly valuable. 

Related to the guidance function, also, is the 
possibility of the use of the tests as the begin 
ning point for a thoroughgoing analysis of 
each individual by means of test batteries: that 
is, assuming that they shall be rightly regarded 
It does 
not seem too much to ask that, by the end of the 


as more than scholastic-aptitude tests. 


elementary-school period, the child’s forms of 
mental activity should be so catalogued that his 
type of response can be known adequately. 

It seems to the writer that development of 
intelligence tests at the adult level may be ex- 
pected. In this ease they certainly can not be 
termed scholastic-aptitude tests, and the estab- 
lishment of eriteria for judging them will be 
important. The intelligence test, as a means of 
determining the type of response to various 
situations, would seem to have value in the 


adult-edueation movement. 
The school has usually ignored one problem 
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at seems to the writer to be fundamental; 
amely, the problem of how to secure assimila- 
on of information and knowledge. Together 
th the educational tests, the intelligence tests 
to-morrow may be expected to expose, in a 
anner not now understood, whether the proe- 
ses of aequiring new information and of syn- 
thesizing it with the old are alike or different. 
All the foregoing types of research imply a 
prior redefinition of intelligence in terms other 
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than learning capacity if the tests are to be more 
than indices of scholastic aptitudes. The writer 
can not say what these other terms should be, 
but he believes that research activities based on 
the views of various schools of psychology 
should produce useful results, even if complete 
agreement among psychologists, educators and 
sociologists 1s out of the question. 
W. G. Prersen 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Corre groncaence . « 





SHOULD THE SMALL LIBERAL COL- 
LEGE NEVER UNDERTAKE 
GRADUATE WORK? 


I want to congratulate ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
n printing Dean Butterfield’s article on “The 
Problem of the Small Liberal College” in the 
number for December 20, as that is a very per- 
tinent analysis. 

However, there is one thing in which Dean 
Butterfield fails to hit the mark, and that is by 
inferring that the small liberal college is (or 
should be) a place in which there is no grad- 
uate work. In ease of there being no graduate 
work, a small liberal college as an organization 
is at a serious disadvantage and its students 
Carry- 
ing on advanced (7.e., graduate) work in the set- 


are equally at a serious disadvantage. 


ting occupied by the undergraduate students, 
with a liberal recognition that the undergrad- 
uates should understand what is going on, is a 
part of efficient collegiate education. The grad- 
uate work ought not to be established in a 
“oraduate school” of the college, more or less 
isolated from the undergraduate affairs, since 
that arrangement sacrifices the influence that 
ean be brought to bear on the undergraduate 
minds by contact and it is not essential for 
excellence in the graduate work. 

When it was decided to establish separate 
administrative measures for the graduate work 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
good deal of such work already was going on in 
certain departments, and we insisted that under 
the new administrative arrangement the eduea- 
tional processes should be continued in the 
hands of the department responsible for the 
major, throughout the student’s career, begin- 


ning with his undergraduate work and up to 
This has 
It should be equally ad- 
liberal college 
The arrangement makes 


] 


ie 


the highest degree granted. turned 
out to be admirable. 

mirable for the small referred 
to by Dean Butterfield. 
it practicable for leading professors to gui 
eraduate work in the highest intellectual man- 
ner and, at the same time, maintain influential 
with undergraduate students; it 


contact puts 


no restraint on the high level of the graduate 
work; and it stirs the ambitions of the younger 
and undergraduate students by showing them 
that distinction in either culture or productivity 
calls for personal effort which goes beyond four 
years of undergraduate study. 

I wish I had time and felt 
a bit of a dissertation on this line. 


in trim to write 
As far as 
engineering is concerned, my feeling about the 
matter (and I am sure that the feeling is sound) 
is exhibited in an address to deans and adminis- 
trative officers of engineering schools which I 
made in 1933, with the title of “Funetion of the 
Administrative Officer with Reference to Grad 
uate Work.” It is published in Volume XLI 
(1933) of the Proceedings of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. Sim- 
ilar principles should apply to the “liberal 
college.” 
DuGALD C. JACKSON 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


ANENT PROFESSOR FOLEY’S REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR KILPATRICK 
Louis Fouey’s “Reply to Professor Kilpat- 


rick,’ ScHoo. AND Society, January 10, re- 
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minded me of an article entitled “Progressives,” 
by one Henry Matson, in The Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, April, 1858. I happened to unearth it 
one day last summer when rummaging in the 
storeroom among some eases of old magazines, 
and I was thrilled to find that almost a century 
ago there were self-styled “Progressives” who 
provoked public criticism for some of the same 
The 


Progressives of whom Mr. Matson wrote were 


weaknesses found in their tenets today. 


not, however, merely a “new education” group, 
but, in general, “fa class of men and women who 
But their 


beliefs seemed to have some of the same flaws 


profess to be seeking after truth.” 


that are pointed out by Mr. Foley. 
Mr. Foley says, “. . . they are against what- 
ean be 


ever stigmatized as ‘formal,’ ‘conven- 


tional,’ ‘traditional,’ ... but it is sometimes 
difficult to see what they stand for positively.” 
Mr. Matson “They shrink 


from affirmation, but objections and qualifica- 


states decisively : 


tions appear to them of disproportionate impor- 


ee . + 
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tance. They talk glibly of what they do not 
believe, but hesitate and stammer when ealled 
upon to give a positive expression of their 
faith.” 

Mr. Foley concludes that, “. 
ophy of the New Education, according to Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s statement, is not new, not educa- 
tion in the best sense and certainly not a philos- 
the Pro- 


gressives are not so progressive as they imagine, 


the philos- 


ophy.” Mr. Matson concludes, “. . 
and are not so much wiser than all other men, 
either in their speculations or practice, as they 
profess to be.” 

It is interesting to note that in other times, 
also, there were groups of people who assumed 
that progress consisted in discarding all that 
had been accomplished by the thinkers and 
workers of the past. Naturally, when these 
people ignore established guideposts that tell 
which way to go, as well as what to avoid, they 


find the path hazy. Juscie B. MONTGOMERY 


ConwWAY, ARK. 





SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


What It Takes to Make Good in College. By 

Public Affairs Pam- 
York: Publie Affairs 
32 pp. $.10. 


SAMUEL L. HAMILTON. 
No. 53. New 
1941. 


philet 


Committee. 


Unper the above title Professor Hamilton con- 
denses the findings of the survey, “From School 
to College: A Study of the Transition Experi- 
ence,” edited by Hugh Hartshorne as one of the 
Yale Studies in Religious Education and pub- 
lished by Yale University Press in 1939. 

The mass of data and interpretation in the 
original research study is arranged according to 
three subdivisions: “What Is College Success?” 
“Why They Succeed or Fail?” “What Can Be 
Done about It?” The factors of health, scholar- 
ship, finance, family and home, religion, morals 
and discipline, social relations, living conditions 
and “outreach” (eultural interests and activities, 
ete.) are all considered in relation to success or 
Finally, 


a series of recommendations to homes, 


failure in a boy’s collegiate career. 


there is 


schools, colleges, churches, and to students them- 
selves on what are the requisites for the success- 
ful completion of a college course. To encourage 
“further reading,” a bibliography of twelve ref- 
erences is given. 

The whole pamphlet is condensed into these 
concluding statements: “We know now that 
young people have to be purposive, companion- 
able, decisive, alert, relaxed, responsive, in order 
to go successfully from home to school or col- 
lege.” “A suecessful student is not one who fits 
in smoothly to the college as it is, but one who 
helps to change what needs to be changed in the 
colleges” (p. 31). 

Whether a student or his parent reads this 
summary, he will find it interesting and easy to 
follow and full of practical advice. The edu- 
‘ator, on the other hand, should be inspired by 
it to look up and study the original research. 
Frequent photograph drawings tend to facilitate 
comprehension. 

Wituiam W. BricKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1941-42 


More than 13 per cent. increase in enrolment 
in the junior colleges of the country as compared 
with the figures reported in ScHoou anp So- 
cieTy! a year ago is shown by a summary of the 


reports received from this group of 627 higher 


educational institutions up to December 25, 
1941. 
The total number of institutions reported 


OF 


shows an increase from 610 to 627 
enrolment as reported has 
236,162 to 267,406—a significant 
13.2 per cent. as compared with 20.5 per cent. 


while the 
increased from 
increase of 
last year. In the past decade there has been 
an increase of 33 per cent. in the number of 
junior colleges reported, accompanied by an in- 
crease of 174 per cent. in the enrolment in them. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
627 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Directory, 1942,” by 
Walter C. 
Junior College Journal for January, 1942, and 


Eells, published in the issue of the 
also issued as a separate publication of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. <A 
synopsis of a few of the more significant facts 
and summaries may be of general educational 
interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrolment in them, as shown 
by successive issues of the directory for the past 
fifteen vears, is given in Table 1. 

Since 1928, there has been an increase of 54 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges re- 
TABLE 1 
GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928-1942 








Increase 








Year Number Enrolment Bion cant) 
Cl eee 108 50,529 eau 
EUMe tus ews 405 54,438 Ay | 
ee 429 67,627 24.2 
i ar 436 74,088 9.6 
SEE 44 «ses 465 97,63 31.8 
i ee 493 96,555 -—1.1 
eee 514 103,592 t.2 
ae 522 107,807 4.1 
ee 519 122,514 13.5 
DOE %-cxawe 528 129,106 5.6 
Ct ee 553 136,623 5.8 
Vo rere 556 155,588 13.9 
Ol ere 575 197,710 26.4 
A 610 236,162 20.5 
Co: 627 267,406 13.2 

1W. C. Eells, ScHOOL AND Society, 53: 285-88, 


March 1, 1941. 


ported and an increase of 429 per cent. in the 
enrolment in them. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Of the entire group of 627 junior colleges, 279 
(44 per cent.) are publicly controlled institu 
tions, and 348 (56 per cent.) are under private 
control. The publicly controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater proportion of 
the enrolment. Seventy-four per cent. of the 
enrolment, or 197,375, is found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges, as eompared with 
70,031 in the privately controlled institutions. 
Increased enrolments are found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges in 25 states, and de- 
creased enrolments in only 11 states, the net in 
The largest 


increase in enrolment in publicly controlled in 


crease being 29,147, or 17 per cent. 


stitutions oeeurs in California with a growth of 
25,420. 

Increased enrolments in the privately con 
trolled junior colleges are reported in 23 states 
and decreased enrolments in 18 states, the net 
increase being 2,097, or 3 per cent. 

DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 

The number and enrolment in each type of 
junior college for each state are shown in 
Table 2. 

California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 61; Texas is next with 
42, followed by Iowa with 36, Oklahoma with 
North 
Carolina with 25 each, Missouri and Pennsyl 
with 24 


and Mississippi with 2] 


29, Illinois with 28, Massachusetts and 
ian sach. Kansas with 23. Georgi: 
vania ach, Kansas with 23, Georgia 
twelve states 
Publiely 


in 35 states; 


each 
with 20 or more junior colleges each. 
controlled institutions are found 
those under private auspices, in 41 states. 

California also leads in enrolment, with 
109,200 students, 
reported junior-college enrolment of the coun 


More than 97 per cent. of the California 


more than one third of the 


try. 
enrolment is in the 47 public junior colleges in 
the state, which thus average 2,200 students 
More than half of the California enrol- 
students, 


each. 


ment, however, consists of special 


principally adults enrolled in evening courses. 
Illinois is second with 19,268 students; Texas 


is third with 16,622. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES, 1942 
Junior Ieprolment 

( 

State ¢ 
United States 627 279 348 267,406 197,375 70,031 
Alubama , ; s 0 Ss 1,230 0 1,230 
Arizona . ys z 0 1,196 1,196 0 
\ insa 10 s 2 3,042 2,941 101 
California 61 17 14 109,200 106,086 3,114 
Canal Zo l l 0 792 7v 0 
Colorado 9 } 5 2,186 1,697 489 
( , ( 15 0 15 3,681 0 3,681 
iM iwiare 0) 0 U0 0 0 0 
I>) ( lil 11 0 Ii 3,572 0 3,572 
I 1 10 1 9 1,704 128 1,576 
(i ia 21 11 10 5,309 3,938 1,371 
I t 3 i 2,150 1,823 327 
J i 8 13 15 19,268 15,477 3,791 
India 6 l ) 767 133 634 
I \ 6 7 9 3,611 2,494 1,117 
Kan 2 i4 9 6,056 5,214 842 
Kentucky 14 ys 12 3,182 40 B,¢92 
I hil 2 1 1,044 963 81 
M ) 0 5 531 0 531 
Ma ind ‘ U ‘ 1,442 VU 1,442 
I ichuse 25 1 24 5,005 19 4,986 
\ gan 13 9 4 4,298 3,541 157 
\I a 16 13 ° 3,311 3,056 255 
\ ppi 21 12 9 §,252 1.21 1,041 
Mi yuri. 24 1] 13 $366 3,975 1,391 
M a ) > 2 1,572 902 670 
Nebraska 6 5 ; vOo2 dv7T2 530 
Nevada ; ye 0 0 0 0 0 0 
N. Hampshire 3 0 3 576 0 576 
New Jersey 10 2 8 2,069 831 2,138 
New Mexico. 1 1 0 390 350 O 
New York ate 18 6 12 5,727 1,899 3,828 
North Carolina 25 2 23 6,952 2.276 4,676 
North Dakota . 5 5 0 926 926 0 
Ohio 8 1 7 2,651 213 2,438 
Oklahoma ..... 29 26 3 6,308 eae i Uy g 191 
OPO 8k canine 2 0 2 1,148 QO 1,148 
Pennsylvania .. 24 5 19 1,671 1,595 3,078 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 0 tT) 0 0 
South Carolina . 12 0 12 1,762 O 1,762 
South Dakota . 5 0 5 339 0 339 
Tennessee ..... 14 1 13 2,893 68 2,525 
Texas os 12 24 18 16,622 13,213 3,409 
SIEM an & « 6 5 3,405 3,25! 116 
Vermont 0 3 522 0 522 
VITOR Sasa es 16 1 15 3,937 1,13 2,803 
Washington ... v 8 l 1,519 1,201 318 
West Virginia . 4 1 3 1,044 328 716 
Wisconsin .... 7 3 4 4,466 4,037 429 
Wyoming ..... 0 0 0 tt) 0 0 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


The junior college is prevailingly a ecoedueca- 
tional institution, 472 (75 per cent.) being re- 


Three institutions for men 


ported of this type. 
are found in the publicly controlled group; all 
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of the others are coeducational. In the privately 
controlled group, 39 are for men, 113 for women 
and 196, coeducational. 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the privately con- 
trolled group are reported as under denomina 
tional auspices, the Catholies leading with 48 
institutions, followed by Baptists, 42; Metho 
dists, 39; Presbyterians, 20; Lutherans, 17; 
Episcopalians, 6; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; 
Mennonites, 4, and thirteen other denomina- 
tional groups with one to three each, 20. 

Of the privately controlled institutions not 
under denominational auspices, 110 are operated 
on a nonprofit basis with control vested in a 
board of trustees, while 37 are classified as pro- 
prietary. 

Twenty-eight of the institutions listed (4.5 


All but 


three of these are privately controlled institu- 


per cent.) are Negro junior colleges. 
tions. In addition there is one junior college 
for Indian students. 

In terms of length of course, 35 are reported 
as four-year junior colleges (17 public, 18 pri- 
vate), one is a five-year institution, seven are 
three-year institutions, 581 are two-year institu- 
tions (the prevailing type) and three are one 
year institutions. 


SIZE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
The size of the 624 junior colleges for which 
enrolments are reported is summarized in Table 
 F 
TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLMENT 


Number of Colleges 


Enrolment - — ———- 

Total Public Private 
0- 40) sacks 82 16 66 
50. ere 106 33 73 
100 ee 152 58 94 
200~ ZOO ccweccs 84 39 45 
300— SOO ..svec 67 3 36 
400— _ A ee 28 17 11 
BOO. BOO .escss 20 16 4 
G0O0—- GBD ceccces 16 13 é 
TOO— THO wccoce 9 7 2 
800— 899 ...... 8 6 2 
900— O09 cece 4 2 2 
1,.000- 1.999 ...... 28 22 6 
2,000— 2,999 ...... 4 3 1 
3,000— 3,999 ...... 7 7 0 
4,000— 4,999 ...... 3 3 0 
5.000— 5,999 ...... 0 0 0 
6,000-— 6,999 ...... 3 3 0 
7,000— 7,999 ...... 1 1 0 
8,000— 8,999 ...... 1 1 0 
14,000-14,999 ...... 1 1 0 
624 279 345 
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Los Angeles City College has the largest enrol 
ent of regular students, with 7,221. Wricht 
Junior College (Chicago) is second, with 3,701. 
[he average enrolment in the publicly controlled 
nstitutions for which reports have been received 
s 707, as compared with 652 a year ago; in 
hose under private control, 203, as compared 


with 202 a year ago. 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrolment by classes is summarized in Table 
1; the percentage distribution for last year is 


dded for comparison. 


TABLE 4 


IXNROLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1939-40 ano 1940—41 








Class sy ey sy 

Ze £3 : 
Freshmen ..... 104,819 39.2 44.7 
Sophomores .... 60,218 22.5 24.2 
Specials 102,369 38.3 31.1 
100 100 


267,406 


If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 36 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1940-41, as compared with 


35 of each 100 the previous year. 


NUMBER OF FACULTY 
The directory reports 8,833 full-time instrue 
tors and 5,203 on a part-time basis, in 617 in- 
stitutions, or a total of 14,036 instructors this 
This 


is an average of 22.7 instructors per institution, 


year as compared with 13,545 a year ago. 


as compared with 22.6 per institution last year. 
If it be assumed that two part-time instruetors 
are the equivalent of one working full-time, then 
there is the equivalent of 11,405 full-time in 


Research... 
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structors in these 617 junior colleges, or an aver 
age of 18.5 full-time instructors per institution 

Since the average enrolment per institution is 
429 students, the faculty-student ratio for an 
“average institution” is one to twenty-three. It 
should be noted, however, that average enrol] 
ment includes both regular and special students, 
so that the true faculty-student ratio is some 
what smaller than that given. If five special 
students be assumed to be equivalent to one full 
time student, the equivalent average number ot 
students per institution is 296 and the corre 
sponding faeulty-student ratio is one to sixteen 


ACCREDITATION 


Of the entire group of 627 institutions, 564, 
or 90 per cent., are accredited by some accredit 
ing agency, national, regional or state. Only 
160, however, are members of any of the five 
regional associations of eolleges and seeondary 


schools. A summary of such membership fol 


lows: 
New England Association 8 
Middle States Association 16 
North Central Association 54 
Southern Association 68 


Yorthwest Association 14 


» 


California is not in the territory of any of the 


regional accrediting agencies. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1942 and 1941 directories 
reveals a change in the administrative heads on 
the part of 61 junior colleges, or 10 per cent. of 
the entire group, as compared with 8.5 per cent 
last year. In the publicly controlled junior col 
leges the change was 12 per cent.; in the pri 
vately controlled colleges, 8 per cent. 

WALTER Crosbpy EELLS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AAJC, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





COMPARATIVE VALUES OF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

THE OPM may qualify as the leading verbal 

proponent of the ideal of speed in meeting an 

emergency; but it appears that the American 

college may deserve the badge of merit for put- 


I refer to the rapid 
succession of events initiated by the decision of 
Harvard, Yale to four 


years of college work into three in order to re 


ting the ideal into practice. 


Princeton and erowd 


lease manpower for the emergency. This is to 


be accomplished by having college years of 12 
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instead of 9 months. Since the college year will 
end in May only to open again in June, the June 
examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board are to be discontinued and replaced 
by the April tests; namely, the Scholastie Apti- 
tude Test and the April Achievement Tests. 
The latest event to date in this campaign of 
the embattled colleges is that the women’s col- 
leges are also accepting the April tests in place 
of the June tests of the CEEB. 

developments fill the 


The 


June CEEB examinations have become precious 


These revolutionary 


minds of many educators with misgivings. 


yardsticks of culture, and we regret their loss. 
It is the purpose of this article, however, to 
submit data indicating that this loss is not so 
great in some respects as some might suppose. 

One of the consequences of the change to the 
exclusive use of the April tests is the possible 
effect on measuring achievement in preparatory 
English. 


require four years of high-school English, and 


It has been the practice of colleges to 


to require entrance examinations in English. 
If one turns to the April Achievement Tests as 
offered in 1941, one finds that English is not 
covered in a direct way at all!! Preparation in 
English may be measured in an indirect way by 
the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test which is given in April. Of course, a spe- 
cial examination in English may be devised for 
the April series of tests in 1942. It is the pur- 
pose of this study to indicate that failure to test 
the college applicant’s preparation in English 
is by no means an unmitigated calamity. 

For the past four years the author has ex- 
amined the various CEEB and Re- 


gents’ examinations for predicting the quality 


values of 


of the aeademie work during the college fresh- 
man year. The correlations (r), probable er- 
rors (P.E.) and numbers of eases (N) in Table 
I are averages of four years of study, 1937 to 
1940 inclusive. The scores of the tests listed in 
the left 
freshman grades earned at Wells College. 


with average 


The 


average grades cover the entire freshman year 


eolumn were correlated 


in five basie courses, excluding physical educa- 
tion, hygiene and voice training. 
It appears that the seores of the Regents’ ex- 


1See the Forty-First Annual Report, College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1941, pp 21 ff. 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF ENTRANCE TEST SCORES WITH 
COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADES 


Sec. A. CEEB Scores and Freshman Grades 





Seores correlated with grades Ay. ? Ay. PB. 
1. Physics and chemistry + .363 .107 
 eREAMEIN, oso eonGls/ ales Garo lee + .403 O74 
= I a oo ne Sera ee + 468 O79 
PUN alga eeleie; aim Susser ae + BAT .090 
DB, Came yA siete tenes + 587 078 
Averages for CEEB Tests 39.4 + 472 .086 
Sec. B. Regents’ Seores and Freshman Grades 
Scores correlated with grades Av.N Av.r Av. PLE 
hy HEPPOEI cs ends eoewes 52.0 + 379 .079 
ES. a iS attieia/ai eo, BLO 53.5 + 435 O79 
RRO MIPEEERS ~ 5. 00cu Werela'dousianiere one 54.0 + .483 .070 
i; Mn eso a6 eee wee §2.5 + .542 .066 
5. Physics and chemistry 35.0 + 561 073 
eo ESR e A Aaa 46.0 + .578 065 
05) REE Aetok aces arate prea 52.0 + .696 049 
Averages for Regents’ (ex 
cluding algebra and ge 
OMCITY) acosscevcecec 48.1 + 551 .049 


aminations show better agreement with college 
erades than do the CEEB scores; and Regents’ 
tests will presumably continue during the emer- 
gency. It should be noted that the r for En- 
glish ranks second and third from the lowest in 
the CEEB and Regents’ tests respectively. 
These lower predictive values exist in spite of 
advantages of the examinations in 
English. The English examinations cover more 
years of preparation than is the ease with the 
other subjects. Again, the r of history with 
college freshman grades includes ancient, medi- 
Physies and chem- 


definite 


eval and modern history. 
istry scores were treated in a single correla- 
tion. This lumping together of varying content 
courses has the effect of reducing r values. 

So far, it is not assumed that achievement 
in ecollege-entrance examinations is the cause 
of suecess of the academic work in the fresh- 
man year in college. We have merely evalu- 
ated entrance examinations as predictive instru- 
ments of subsequent college work. However, 
the writer believes that the correlations of Table 
I will bear such causal interpretation. It would 
be strange indeed if, assuming that English is 
a “tool” subject, mastery of the tool in the high 
school had no eausal effect on subsequent col- 
lege work. 

As another approach to this problem the 
author prepared a set of four “critical-ratio” 
studies for each of the years, 1939-40 and 1940- 
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11. Wells freshmen were divided into two 
croups on the basis of Regents’ scores for each 
one of the following subjects or subject groups: 

1) English, (2) languages (Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Italian), (3) history (ancient, medieval, 
modern) and (4) laboratory sciences (biology, 
chemistry, physics). Thus, students offering 
Regents’ English formed two groups, one group 
having a lower Regents’-score range and aver- 
age, the other group having a higher score range 
and average. In forming these groups the en- 
tire range of Regents’ scores for each subject 
was bisected at the point which would yield two 
croups as nearly equal as possible in the num- 
ber of cases. 

Table II gives the average findings of the two 
years within each of the four subject categories 
Column 3 (from the left) 


gives the average number of cases in each Re- 


mentioned above. 


gents’-score group (low and high), column 4 
vives the average grade earned by each group 
during the freshman year, excluding physical 
edueation, hygiene and voice training. Column 
5 gives the grade differences between the paired 
groups. Column 6 gives the grade differences 
divided by the standard errors of the differences. 
Column 7 gives the probability that the grade 
differences found are valid differences on the 
basis of 100. 
TABLE II 


REGENTS’-SCORE GROUPS AND COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN GRADES 






. Av 
ren ‘ Score y “ae re Prob 
Regents test group N poicsv D Sd ability 
1. Engle... low 14.5 72.4 
high 13.0 7 +2.% 1.170 S812 
2. Lab. sciences. low 12.0 
high 10.0 7 +3.5 1.284 88.6 
3. History low 14.0 72. 
high 13.0 75.3 +2.8 1.433 88.6 
4. Languages low 13.5 70.9 
high 14.0 76.8 +5.9 2.847 99.6 


This study was designed to answer the ques- 
tion, “‘What is the effect of the quality of secon- 
dary-school work in various school subjects on 
the subsequent quality of the work during the 
freshman year in college?” Table II answers 
this question specifically for Wells College. It 
shows that the level of excellence in high-school 
English training, as measured by Regents’ ex- 
aminations, has the least effect on the level of 


college grades during the freshman year. Stu- 
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dents whose scores in Regents’ English are in 


the high-range group earn freshman grades 


») 


which are only 2.7 points higher than is the 


ease for students in the Regents’ low-range 


group for English. At the other extreme, Re- 
gents’ scores in languages have the most marked 


The high 


Regents’ group earns grades which are 5.9 


effect on subsequent college grades. 


points higher than is the case for the low Re- 
gents’ group. This difference is larger than the 
difference implied by grades of C and C+, and 
is almost perfectly reliable. 

A final study is intended to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the relation between the excel- 
lence of the work in specifie college freshman 
courses and the excellence of the work during 
the sophomore year in all courses other than the 
specific freshman subject under investigation?” 
In other words, how much “transfer of train- 
ing” occurs between achievement in a specifie 
freshman course and sophomore courses differ- 
ing from the freshman course in subject matter? 
If English is of particular value as a tool sub- 
ject for studying all other courses, then students 
who earn high grades in freshman English 
should earn relatively higher grades during the 
sophomore year than is the case with freshmen 


who show excellence in other freshman subjects. 


The correlations of Table III bear on this 
question. 

TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GRADES OF SPECIFIC FRESH 


SOPHOMORE GRADES 
rHE FRESH 


MAN COURSES AND AVERAGE 
IN COURSES OTHER THAN 
MAN COURSE 


Course grades correlated N r P.E 

1. Freshman history and sophomore 
grades other than history.... 5 

2. Freshman German and sopho 
more grades other than lan 


066 


grades other than languages... 55 + .530 
4. Freshman mathematics and 

sophomore grades other than 

WENO fess ekakcundcaas ss 35 +.632 .068 
5. Freshman English and sopho 

more grades other than English 8&5 
6. Freshman biology and sopho 

more grades other than science 46 + 645 O58 
7. Freshman chemistry and sopho 

more grades other than science 25 + .731 


According to this method of evaluating tool 
subjects, English is indeed superior to four 
other freshman courses and inferior to two. 
The superiority of English over mathematies is 


trifling in spite of the obvious consideration that 
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freshman mathematics has much less in common 
with non-mathematiecal sophomore courses (En- 
glish, art, history, language) than is the case 
with freshm: 
english 


other word 


n English and the typical non- 
courses of the sophomore year. In 
the English correlation (No. 5 in 
Table III) is aided far more by overlap of sub- 
is the 
, in correlating freshman German with 
rrades, all language 
itin, French, Greek, Italian) 


The same was done for 


ject matter than ease for the remaining 


sophomore sophomore 
rrade s (Gen an, L 
were not con idered. 


the correlation concerning French. Freshman 
vas correlated with average sopho- 
only after eliminating sophomore 
grades in thematices, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, psychology and economics. Only sociology 
was left to bolster the correlation due to “eom- 
mon elements.” And yet, freshman mathematies 
shows a degree of correlation with a hodge-podge 
ol sophon ore erades which is almost as high as 
the r for the “tool subject,” English. Similarly, 
correlations of freshman biology and chemistry 
with non-scientific sophomore courses rank the 
highest of all in spite of the fact that these 
correlations were prepared after eliminating all 


sophomore 


The statistical 


selrence courses. 
that these 
mathematies, 


eritie may argue 


correlations, notably those for 


biology and chemistry, are based on too small 


frequencies. If chance selection enters, then 


some of these r’s should have been aecidentally 
small, The 
author doubts that these eorrelations would be 


but they are all uniformly large. 
reduced materially by adding more eases. Cor- 
relations of grades with grades are exception- 
ally stable within a single college following the 
same marking system. The eorrelations of all 


freshman grades averaged correlate with the 
average of all sophomore grades with a strength 
of +.826. Similar findings are reported by 
other colleges. 

Perhaps a more valid method for determining 
the tool value of freshman courses would be to 
compare the sophomore grades of two groups of 
freshmen, equivalent in all essential respects 
except that one group had and the other group 
It :a8, 
however, impossible to make such a comparison 
at Wells College, because all freshman are re- 


The problem of deter- 


did not have a specific freshman course. 


quired to take English. 
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mining the tool value of English reminds on 
of Bergson’s remark that water is the last thin 
a fish will ever discover. Proof of the realit 
of water depends on the possibility of demon 
strating that its absence would make a differ 
ence. Here is where the analogy breaks down, 
for a fish can indeed get out of water, but wher 
is the college freshman who has not been im 
The onl) 


freshmen excused from college English are thos 


mersed in English since infancy? 


who can prove that they have had an equivalent 
amount elsewhere as shown by the exemption 
examination! 

So far, no mention has been made of the basi 
and elusive question of the cultural value of En 
glish. The question as to what constitutes cul 
tural education must perhaps be decided by 
How 


ever, one might expect unanimity regarding on 


philosophical and esthetie considerations. 


point; namely, that cultural education involves 
a balanced training in and appreciation of many 
fields of interest. In other words, no particular 
subject enjoys a “monopoly” on culture. I di 
not question the great cultural value of English, 
but I do question the tacit assumption that it 
That this tacit as 


sumption exists in America is attested by the 


has a monopoly on eulture. 


fact that English alone is required for four 
years of study in the high school, and two years 
If culture 


can consist in the mastery and. appreciation o! 


more are required by many colleges. 


some one subject, then I should say, on both 
philosophical and aesthetic grounds, that the 
student who has mastered the scientific writings 
of Jules H. Poinearé, for instance, is just as cul 
tured as the student who has mastered Shakes 
peare. 

As a guard against misunderstanding I wish 
to add some qualifying remarks regarding the 
predictive, transfer and tool values of subjects. 
The writer does believe that entrance examina- 
Latin, Freneh and the sciences are 
superior instruments for predicting work of 
No doubt the lower 


tions in 


subsequent academic years. 
value of English in this regard is due to the in 
herent difficulty of measuring achievement in 
English in quantitative units. The 1941 report 
of the CEEB ineludes a table (p. 48) of the 
reliabilities of repeated readings of the June 
examinations for 1940 and 1941. The relia- 
bility of the reading of the English examination 
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the lowest in the list of 22 subjects for each portant than to say it eloquently and without 
r. It nevertheless remains a fact that the a single violation of the rules of erammar 
her subjects are often more reliable as pre- Mental eapacities of all sorts have interactive 
tive instruments, not in spite of the lower rather than merely reactive relationships to each 

eading reliability for English, but because of it. other. Therefore, since freshman chemistry, 
As regards “transfer” value, the author is physies and mathematics require discriminative 
quainted with the findings showing that the — thinking, it is no wonder that clearer expression 
ciplinary and transfer value of one subject results even in sophomore English courses 


ver another is small. What Thorndike did CHRISTIAN O. WERER 
nd striking in his study of over 13,000 high WELLS COLLEGI 
school students was that some subjects—Latin, Aurora, N. Y. 


French, algebra, geometry, physical sciences 


elect superior intellects rather than make them RECENT 
iperior.2 Thus, my finding in Table III that dotications. 
s 


superior students in freshman science show the 





best academie records in the sophomore year o 
ay be due to the superior value of these sub-  Asois, ALFRED J. Professional Dentistry in Ar 
: . . can Societ istoric nd So \pproa 
ects for selecting superior freshman intellects. ee wv \ i Ae 
: : to Dental Progress P} ( Illustrated 
Such students do superior work during the Clinical Press, 1123 Bro New ¥ o4 
y+homore year not because the study of fresh- $4.50. 
} : A 
‘ . Including a discussion of What happenir n «hk 
an science made them superior, but because tistry? Will dentistry prevent. the of 

. . What are the opportunities in this field to day 

freshman science detects their superiority. Ene er a 
é . 
And yet, Thorndike does acknowledge the 
aa ee CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL, and Joun B PD 
existence of a small yut real discip inary value Handbook of English Usage. Pp. ix +369. Mae 
in favor of certain languages and sciences.’ It millan. 1924. $1.40. 
- 6 . pee Chiefly intended for use as a final revies the last 
would be strange indeed if the pursuit of sci- scala tik Elem aateeeeh Gaui ies Gee cee em ie : 
—— a per Pa 1 eee come "ore work at any point during the high secho \ 
ence did not develop native intellectual powers. cml catamiines Tails Sheena 
It would strain credulity to be told that the e 
muscles will develop as much strength when Changing Concepts and Practii n I enta 
light weights are lifted as when one lifts heavy Education. Pp. 36. Board of Edueation of 
, > City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Bro 
weights. But some proponents of Progressive Ivn. 1942 
edueation would have us believe that the di/i- Prepared at the direction of the Board of Sup 
; ; , F tendents, this bulletin is intended for the guidance 
culty of a subject has no effect on its develop- of teachers and principals of elementary schoo 

' introducing and extending the program of elem 

mental value! education which has evolved out f the phi 
- : ae > . and experimentation of the Division of Ilem 

As regards English, it is an edueational half- ae 

truth to hold that one masters the art of clear ° 
e . + . . ‘di >] f F ) ij i - Soc ‘ ] "Y / f t \ if 

expression by studying English and then effee-  / > re Tc me Q . Serer 
} ap “ 5 )). L le uarrie rpora » KA 
tively employs this tool in the pursuit of all Wacker Drive, Chicago Single fy 
other subjects. The relation between thought quantity rates. 

> e A clip sheet for speakers and writ ‘ cerned witl 
and expression is not a one-way relation. Mas- education in wartime. 
tery of the tools of expression no doubt leads) 

Spa. or hg FLOYD, OLIVER R., and LucIEN B. KIN } 
to clearer thinking, but it is also true that clear Dollars and Sense—Consumer Economies (New 
thinking promotes powers of expression. By son Social Studies Series Pp. 314. Illus 

: ° . “ate News ¢ Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, 
this aecount, the more rigorous the subject trated. Newson and Compan; 
; : : : . New York. 1942, $1.40. 
which the student studies, the clearer his powers A text on the fundamentals of consumer economics 
, ~ ° . simple enough in style to be readily Wierstood by 
of expression will become. Then again, there junior- as well as senior-high-school students 
is the all-important consideration that having . 
something significant to say is far more im FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W. ‘‘ Education of Teachers 
: Selected Bibliography, October 1, 1955, to Janu 
2E. L. Thorndike, Journal of Educational Psy ary 1, 1941.’’ Bulletin, 1941, No. 2, U.S. Office 
chology, 15: 1-22, 83-89, 1924; 18: 377-404, 1927. of Edueation. Pp. vi+ 60. ’Washington: Gov 
3 Journal of Educational Psychology, 15: 98, ernment Printing Office. 1941.  10¢. 


1924, Annotated. 











Zoe SCHOOL AND 

He! LB Effects of Instruction in Coopera- 
lion oO thi Attitudes and Conduct of Childre n 

University of Michigan Monographs in Eduea- 
tion, N. 2) Pp. ix +98. University of Michi- 
gan Press 1942 Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 
The writer has taken the general philosophy of co 
operation as stated by S. A. Courtis, adapted it to 
use with children and made an experimental evalua 
tion of growth resulting from instruction and prac- 
tice in the applications 

. 

Houy, T. C., and G. L. WALKER (and others). A 
Study of Health and Physical Education tn Co- 
lumbus Public Schools (Ohio State University 
Studies, Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 25). Pp. xvi+ 240. The Ohio State 
University. 1942. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50. 


. 

JACKSON, Ropert W. B., and GeorGE A. FERGUSON. 
‘«Studies on the Reliability of Tests.’’ Bulletin 
No. 12, Department of Educational Research, 
University of Toronto Pp. 132. Published by 
the university, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
5. 1941. $1.00. 
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(chairman, preparation com 

mittee War Times—Official Bulletin (Vol. 1, 

No. 1 School Committee on Defense Services 

Cooperating with Newark Defense Council. Pp. 

11 Mimeographed. Board of Education, New- 
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ark, N. J. 1942. 
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KNIGHT, EDGAR W. Progress and Educational 
Perspective (The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series Pp. xv +148. Maemillan, 1942. $1.50. 
In this, the 14th volume of the series, Dr. Knight 
examines in panoramic summary the conceptions and 


practices of progress that are associated with modern 
civilization Luminous with illustrations drawn 
from statements by educational leaders, sociological 
popular trends, he challenges the claims 
of educators and laymen that schooling has always 
effected social progress Toward educational theory 
that confuses change with progress and that identi- 
fies improved externa with educational growth he is 
bitingly critical Of interest to all Americans who 
have a sincere interest in effective education, this 
essay is a stirring message to professional educators, 
who, the author is convinced, have succumbed to the 
popular belief that change means progress and that 


surveys aint 


educational theory and practice must be in “the 
mode of fashion.” 
e 
McDOoNALD, GERALD DOAN. Educational Motion 
Pictures and Libraries. Pp. xii+183.  Ameri- 
ean Library Association, Chicago. 1942. $2.75. 


This report points out that librarians have done vir- 
tually nothing in the handling of films and very little 


even in providing information which would turther 
their use Hilow libraries may improve this situa- 
tion is included in this discussion as well as a con- 


sideration of three problems : how to use films to the 
greatest educational advantage, particularly in adult 
education; how to improve distribution and provide 
“personalized contact between producer or dis- 


more 
tributor and the consumer,” and how to train libra- 
rians and educators in the intricacies of bringing 
films into widespread and effective use for educa- 
tional ends 
* 
McKim, MARGARET GRACE. The Reading of Verbal 


Material in Ninth Grade Algebra. Pp. viii + 133. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1941. $1.60. 

This Ph.D. study describes and reproduces two tests 
in reading typical explanatory material and problems 
in ninth-grade algebra The interrelations between 
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the scores which 120 first-year algebra students made 
on these tests and their scores on standard reading, 
menial ability and algebra tests and final examina- 
tions are statistically analyzed. 
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MOFFITT, FREDERICK J. (editor). Building Ameri- 
cans—The Work of the Schools of New York 
State in the Defense of Democracy. Pp. 24, 


The University of the State of New 

1942, 

e 

Norton, Conrad, and Uys Krice. Vanguard of 
Victory—A Short Review of the South African 
Victories in East Africa—1940-1941. Pp. 54. 
Illustrated. Issued by the Bureau of Informa- 
tion. Obtainable from the Government Printer, 
Pretoria and Cape Town. 1941. 6d per copy. 

e 

‘Research Publications, 1940-1941.’’ Bulletin of 

the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Vol. XXXV, 


Illustrated. 
York Press, Albany. 


No. 3. Pp. 69. Published by the institute. 
1941. 
The sixth in a series begun in 1927. 


SaANDowW, HYMAN (editor). National Emergency, 
Safety, and the Schools. Pp. 32. Center for 
Safety Education, New York University, Wash- 

+ ington Squwte, New York. 1942. 25¢. 
An abstract of the conference on safety education 
and its place in the present emergency that was 
conducted for school superintendents and_= school 
board members in New York City, January 16, under 
the auspices of the center. 


e 
ScHATZMANN, IMAN Eusie. The Country School 
at Home and Abroad. Pp. xvit+233. — Ilus- 
trated. The University of Chicago Press. 1942. 
$1.50. 


This firsthand account of rural life in the democ 
racies of Lurope, before the present World War dis- 
rupted all peace and order, contains suggestions and 
encouragement—and perhaps some warning—for the 
teachers of rural America. It endeavors to show 
how in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, Eng- 
land, Italy and in the United States, the people 
have seen in public instruction the most potent factor 
in determining their national life. 


® 
SMITH, Dora V. (committee chairman). Basic 
Aims for English Instruction. Pp. 16. Pre- 


pared by the Basic Aims Committee, Pamphlet 
Publication (No. 3) of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chi- 


cago. 1942. 10¢. 
e 
STACK, HERBERT J., and GERALDINE Huston. It’s 
Fun To Be Safe. Pp. 192. Illustrated. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 1942. 80¢. 


Presentation of lessons in safety in a manner at- 
tractive to the child, proving that the safe way can 
be the most enjoyable way. Intended for grades 3-5. 
e 

The Teaching of English Suf- 
3ureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1941. $1.60. 
This monograph is a teacher's reference book on 
suffixes. It lists the different meanings of all im- 
portant English suffixes, together with the frequency 
of each meaning. It also discusses the general prob- 
lems of teaching pupils to understand and use suf- 
fixes and the procedures desirable in individual cases, 
Special attention is given to the teaching of suffixes 
to pupils for whom English is a second language. 
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“HORNDIKE, E. L. 
fixes. Pp. 81. 





